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pres in question was indeed missing. Having interro- 
gated her maid, who denied all knowledge of the fact, 
she paced the chamber in all the agonies of detected 
meanness, till joined by her nephew. It is the peculiar 
misfortune of the intriguing, that the unforeseen accident 
of a single minute may disconcert plans which years 
have been spent in inventing, forwarding and maturing 
and it was now the misfortune of Lady Gordon. Her 
nephew had taken too liberal an allowanee of wine to be 
capable of either consoling or counseling ; and her tem- 
per, though generally under the most well-bred discipline, 
was at this moment not proof against such a cause of 
irritation. She vented bitter and unqualitied reproaches ; 
and Sir Archibald made insolent, and even brutal replies. 
They parted in anger; and on this night, and in this 
mood, he met Dora Tracey and Norman. 

While Lady Gordon was actually shedding tea:s over 
her baffled plans, and the stinging ingratitude of that 
selfish being, for whom she had practised so much base- 
ness, and endured so much shame, Monimia was elo- 
quently pouring forth her surcharged heart to Lady 
Augusta Macalbin. “Ten days more,” thought she, 
“ and she who is all delicate kindness will make my vih- 
dication ;”’ and she committed the incoherent note she 
had written to Norman to the flames. “I will not take 
my cause out of her hands,” said she, “ she will say more 
for me than I dare to say for myself ;” and having again 
requested that Lady Augusta would not lose a moment 
in informing all her friends of the true cause of her 
apparent neglect, she closed her voluminous epistle. 
Sweet, on this night, were the slumbers of Monimia; 
for her dreams were of those she loved and trusted, and 
looked to for endless happiness. 

Atan early hour on the next day, Sir Archibald Gordon 


;}endure its gusts and squalls. 


good humoured coxcomb, Mansel, to whom she had been 
but a few months married. The aggrieved young lady 
complained loudly of silliness, impertinence, and stingi- 
ness ; and the father of the gentleman, (for he had fled 
himself,) of extravagance and caprice, and a temper, so 
provoking in its insolence, that no ordinary mortal could 
He entreated Lady Gor- 
don to return and cement the union she had formed. 

“ Then for England,” sighed Lady Gordon, crushing 
the epistle of her dutiful niece in her hand. « Ungrate- 
ful wretches! And it is for beings so heartless I have 
suffered, and still suffer.” Her ladyship forgot that her 
own honour and glory were her strongest motives of 
action ; and while she wept the disappointment of her 
ambitious projects, she pleased herself with thinking that 
she bewailed the ingratitude of her fami'y. 

There was, however, no time to lose in fruitless lamen- 
tations. She gave her orders with precision and despatch ; 
dried up a few womanish tears—repaired her smiles— 


ple of hours was ready for her journey. 

“ Equipped for travel! Bless me!” cried Lady Glan- 
ville, when her guest entered the parlour, where she sat 
with Monimia and General 





for all your hospitality, and beg the honour of your]! 
commands for England—and yours for Scotland, Mrs. 
Montague ;” and she turned to Monimia, who, in deli- 
cate confusion, had turned away—*“ and then off. I 
ly reasons, requires my immediate presence. .4propos,|t 
of old relations and great legacies; I have letters from 
my friend, Mrs. Miles Montague, this morning. It seems 
past doubt zow, that her queer lord is the lucky man—|t 





visited his aunt; and, after a hurried apology for his late 
behaviour, with an air of savage triumph, announced the 
captivity of the “Glen-albin adventurer.” “This is 
beyond my hopes !” exclaimed Lady Gordon : but when 
she heard the story, even as told by Sir Archibald, it 
appeared in a very different light; and throwing aside 
all disguise, she conjured her nephew, as he valued his} 
Jast hope of Monimia, and all her desirable accomplish- 
ments, immediately to hush up the affair. 

“ Mrs. Montague will feel so grateful for your kindness 
to the young favourite of Lady Augusta,” said she, in- 
dicating the turn dexterity might give to this affair. 
«Tis so sweet to oblige those we love. Let this be the 
moment, then, to bring every thing to a happy conclu- 
sion.” 

It was the temper of Sir Archibald Gordon, never to 


heir to the whole Indian fortune. 


fortune, after all ?”’ said Lady Glanville. 
“So it appears. 
very needful in this wicked and luxurious age. Yet 
youth, beauty, talent, and opportunity are admirable sub- 
stitutes : 
of the old and loving into the pockets of the young and 








“such charms and talents are unbounded fortune.” 
“ Especially when graced by truth, candour and inno- 
cence,” added the general. 





be in the wrong ; but he became fiercely and obstinately 
so, if any one presumed to oppose his will ; and, at this | 
moment, he would not have given up his desire of re-| 
venge, though the hand and dowry of a princess had | 
been the reward of forbearance. Vain, therefore, were | 
the pleadings, tears, and threats of Lady Gordon ; and | 
he was flinging off as much exasperated with her as with | 
his captive, when Mary Fitzconnal tapped on the door, | 
and delivered a note, written with a pencil. It ran as 
follows :—“ Mrs. Montague will thank Lady Gordon to | 
order her maid to look out the other letters from the | 





same quarter as that which Miss Fitzconnal picked up| guerre for all pastoral swains, like Philopatria to news- | to hear it.’ 


“ Your | fi 





who can object? Apropos of gallantry 
ladyship is apropos to every thing this morning,” said 
‘the general, smiling. “Oh! but this is so very apropos,” 
replied her lady ship, playing off his remark ; “ your rural | y 
beau, Mac—Mac—Mac—Mac—, what is it, my dear ?” 
said she, turning quickly to Monimia. “ Mac—ary thing | b 
jyou please,” said the general, in pity to the confusion of | 0 
Monimia; “ you would not insinuate that Mrs. Montague | k 
is so very unfashi. nable as to remember the names of 
rustic beaux.” 





dignity. 


I do not condole with | soldier too, being the slave of two black eyes, 
you, my dear, for you know we always thought it wasso.” | stuck into the head of a serjeant’s daughter—pour pas- 
“ Dear! and has Mrs. Montague no claim to that fine| ser le tems, you know—this unsanctified generation will 
fin] many excuses. 
Money is certainly the one thing] your friend ; 
and dangerous to insult and attack a man of Sir 
bald Gordon’s rank in the army, in consequence of this 
a kind of metallic tractors, that draw the gold |innocent penchant.” 


is he? 
“He can number Adam and Cain, 
«“ Oh, if your well known | know, 
gallantry choose to throw those little items into the scale, | L: 


come with sudden faintness, she sat down, though all 
the party were standing, and Lady Gordon, turning to 
her, exclaimed, “ Bless me, Mrs. Montague, I intreat a 
thousand pardons! Could I have imagined—Dady 
Glanville—General .’ In that short minute a 
thousand recollections darted through the mind of Mo- 
nimia, restoring it to confidence, and composure, and 
She rose with sudden energy, and gently push- 
ing back Lady Gordon, while the blended glow of in- 


dignation and generosity suffused her cheek with a richer 


“ T.ady Gordon, 
Iam 


bloom than that which had forsaken it. 
I cannot, I will not affect to misunderstand you. 


not so despicable as to disclaim the acquaintance of Mr. 
Macalbin, young man though he is, because you tell me 
he is plunged into misfortune ; 
could pledge my life, my honour. 
that your nephew has gained some momentary triumph 
over the unfriended experience of Iady Augusta Macal- 
bin’s adopted son,” (and her eyes were filled with tears.) 
and, blessing Mary Fitzconnal at leisure times, in a ccu-|“ But I am equally certain that when this affair is im- 
partially investigated, his share in it will confirm the 
opinion I have ever entertained of him and of Sir Archi- 
bald Gordon.” 


for on his innocence [ 
I well belicve, madam, 


“ Bless me, my dear, you take it bravely ; and cer- 


“Yes! I have just a minute to thunk your ladyship|tainly give the most flattering of all proofs of admiration 


vy imitating the conduct of your—your friend, Mr. 


Macalbin ;—I mean in attacking those who never medi- 
tated attack on you. 
so very guilty as you seem to suppose I do. 
have an old relation at the point of death, who, for fami-|of my standing in this wicked world, must just shrug 


Nor do I fancy your—your friend 
A person 


rer shoulders—pray stop your ears, general, at such 


every-day infidelities, I mean slips, however heinous they 
may appear to a young lady in—her friend; and fancy 


* 
For a young man, a 
though 


hem very venial transgressions. 


I am not disposed to be severe on 
though I own it was abundantly foolish 
Archi- 


“ J.ady Gordon reserves her severity for her own sex,” 


lovely.” Lady Gordon glanced her sharp eye towards|said Monimia with a look of unqualified disdain. 
General , but it sunk beneath his penetrating “ But is this gentleman attached to the encampment, 
and half contemptuous look; and she hastily added, | ladies ?” enquired the general. «« Dear me, aye.” «“ What 


said Lady Glanville. 
and, for aught I 
Melchisedek, among his grandfathers,” replied 
“T rather think this last is head of the 
amily, and it is not a small one, nor of yesterday. It 


Is he a man of family?” 


sady Gordon. 


has lasted since frail damsels were first led astray by their 
wicked stars on the plains of Chalcee.” 
you must permit me to put my question a second time,” 


“Lady Gordon, 


interrupted General ——-—, disgusted at this malicious 


anter. “ Then he is a volunteer in your regiment, one 
f those gentlemen cadets who live in splendour, God 
nows how.” 

“ Thank God, he is no mercenary 


soldier,” thought 


Monimia, while the general hastily said, “And is my 


“ Well, your Glen-albin Strephon, that is a nom de | volunteer rand Mr. Macalbin the same person? J rejoice 


« Then do rejoice with exceeding great joy ; 


yesterday ; as they can now be of no use but to the per- paper writers, or Carril, or Ullin, or Anna Matilda, to) |for the Glenalbin Strephon, Mrs. Montague’s friend, and 


son for whom they were intended.” 


| magazine bards and bardesses, has got himself into pri-| ly 


our volunteer, is one and the same multipotent person. 


In the momentary agony of complete disgrace, the |son last night, according to the most approved practice | This Mr. Jones is exactly that Mr. Jones ;—the love-lorn 


habitual address of Lady Gordon for a moment forsook | 
her ; and she placed this note in the hands of Sir Archi- | 
bald. They had never, in direct terms, spoken to each 
other of the letters which passed through Sir Archibald’ s| 
hands; but it was perfectly understood on all sides ;| 
though now, scowling his eyes over the writing, he sul- | 
lenly said, « What am I to understand from this note ? | 
But I have no wish to participate in ladies’ secrets.” 
He abruptly left her, mounted his horse and returned to | 
the camp. 


ly 


«Oh, misfortune, if thou comest alone, thou art wel- 


| grave discussion in a couit-martial ; 
On this morning, Lady Gordon might well have said, | hind a curtain.” 


| of modern chivalry. 
lof the affair is somewhat mortifying. 
*tis impossible for a new man to admire two cherry 


cheeks, without fancying all the world as mad as him-| remark ; 
I understand it was a battle-royal; a man fights} moved to resentment, spoke its feelings by a downcast 
Now, | glance of withering scorn. 


i self, 
‘like a lion under the inspiring eye of his lady. 
|this furious Orlando, his dog, and damsel, you know she | 


I own poor Sir Archibala’s share | Miss Sophy’ s Jones, is good Squire Allworthy’ s Jones—- 
You know | the foundiing, named after St. John.”* 


General — deigned not to notice this spiteful 
but the woman’s soul of Monimia, more easily 





«“T was honoured with a letter from Lady Augusta 


/might scream most animatingly, were fearful odds against | Macalbin on the subject of a young friend of hers some 


poor Sir Archibald solus. 


No, never until this moment had Monimia felt any 


"lis a whimsical affair for | months back,” 
I wish I were be- | diately ; ; but I am aftaid, like Lady Gordon’s damsels of 


said the gene ral—« J wrote to her imnme- 


‘2 In the Highlands, illegitimate male children are 


come!” for her English letters announced a terrible do- | thing so dreadful as the pang of mingled jealousy, alarm, | often named after St. John, and females after the Virgin 


mestic feud between her favourite niece, Belle, and the ‘and humiliation which now seized on her heart. 
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Chaldee, Highland letters are apt to go astray.” Lady | round this fine apartment with a strange mixture of fear, 
Gordon did not blush, but she flushed through a triple anxiety, and gladness. “ You must excuse my own 
coating of rouge, and advanced to the window. | brogues, madam, and the nails ; for I would not be so 
“The chaise is in waiting, and my false spirits are ill-mannered, did not Miss Fitzconnal drag me on. 
fled,” said she—“ Why do I delay the fatal moment? Though far enough from them who could teach me bet- 
Yet how cruel is the parting of friends!” She embraced | ter, I know what becomes a lady like yourself.” «A 
Lady Glanville; she approached to embrace Monimia, | lady like myself would have you sit down, and tell me 
who involuntarily drew back. «TI find,” whispered she,|how you do,” said Monimia, placing one chair, while 
“ that your suspicions of that vile creature, Morrison, are | Mary placed another. “Och, God himself bless you, 
but too well founded. She is altogether the tool of replied Hugh, melted by unlooked for kindness. “ ‘Then 
Ursy. Ihave used my authority to make her give up| with your leave,” and taking off his brogues, he ad- 





your letters ; you will find them on your toilet. I am/ vanced a step. “Though the poorest of my name, I 
shocked to think I have had so base a creature about me. know better than to sit down before a lady ; but having 
Now, since it must be so, farewell, my love. 


the first wish of my heart to call you by the dearest of and he bowed and delivered the pearls. “JT made bould, 
names.” Monimia dropped a very formal curtsey, grave- hearing from Mr. Leary, of 
ly replying, “ my gratitude shall ever keep pace with land appellation of the general,) “that you were in wid 
“Charming girl!” cried country, to follow on, and give them to you with my | 
“IT shall own hand, though, perhaps, it was taking too much 
And, again bowing, Hugh would have} 





your ladyship’s kindness,” 
Lady Gordon, saluting the check of Monimia. 
give your love to that uxorious Mansel. Belle’s good! upon myself.” ) 
father-in-law is quite eloquent by to-day’s post on the withdrawn, but Mary hung round him; and, Monimia, | 
old story of being about to be bl. ssed with an heir to his in a voice that touched his affectionate heart, said, “ does | 
fine estate. How admirably is it said, that we live a Moome, then, still remember me with kindness?” « Is! 
second time in those we love !” jit herself? Och, and that she does, madam,” me 
ter ladyship took the arm of the general, and Lady Hugh. “ When I would be coming home from the New 
Cilanville attended her to the carriage, and with bows, Inns every day in the winter, with no word at all, your 
salutations of her own hand, and a well-managed white ladyship then in London, not having time to write, and | 
handkerchief, she wheeled off with tolerable eclat., poor Mr. Buchanan in his grave, and Macpherson very 
«Thank God!’ said Monimia; and gcing to the hard on us, and the boy to part his country, which was 
window, to be sure that Lady Gordon was indeed gone, | worse nor all,’—(Hugh brushed off an intrusive tear,) 
she saw Captain Drummond drive up and remove the) —* she would say, ‘a great lady like her, with your 
sash. He touched bis hat, but refused the invitation leave, will have much to think on and take up her hand 
Lady Glanville gave him to walk in, pleading business) with, in the throng companies, more nor the likes of us, 
with the general as the reason of his visit to the lodge. God help us;’ or give herself a rock backwards and for- 
When he had conversed a few minutes with General wards this way, and sigh a deep sigh, and say, ‘ but I} 
, the latter ordered his horse, and entered the house have scen Macalbin’s dochter have another day,’ for, 
to bid the ladies good morning. “ This is the intimate! poor ou/d cratur, you see, madam, she will always be 
friend of my unknown volunteer, I find,” said he ;| thinking of the ou/d style, and the like of that, which you 
“which is another presumption in his favour—for, know, madam, is nothing at all to any body but just to 








Were it this small parcel, commended to your ladyship, with | 
possible to do without that sordid gold, it has ever been kindest love from ould Unah Macalbin of Bruachrua ;” | 


’s regiment,” (the High-| 


Drummond, besides being my neighbour's son, is a good, | 
honest fellow. I am impatient to hear the whole story - | 
for a certain fair advocate has already raised a powerful | 
interest in my breast.” “That interest will be more | 
powerful when you do hear the story,” replied Mo-| 
nimia. “ Lady Gordon made a serious charge, and | 
you may think that I made a rash defence; yet I place | 
a whole life and an unblemished character against that 
charge, and if Iam deceived, I shall be most painfully 
50.” 

They parted: and after Lady Glanville had yawned, 
and declared Lady Gordon a very pleasant well-bred 
woman, and wondered if she would be two miles off} 
yet, and thought that she would be stifled to death in| 
that great stuffy cloth habit; and fancied the lodge would 
be intolerable without her—Monimia escaped to her 
letters, | 

They were few in number, but Monimia could not 
read them through. Her mind still wandered to Nor- 
man, and busied itself in imagining the cause of his 
imprisonment, and the distressing consequences which 
might result from the displeasure of a man high in! 
power, and unrestrained by any feeling of justice. As 
indignation abated, her fears returned, She thought of 
the words of Lady Gordon, and her confidence was’ 
staggered ; and she dreaded as an evil of the greatest 
magnitude, that, while Norman still renewed the world’s 
esteem, he might, to her more refined sense, have lost} 
that bright bloom of youthful virtue, which, once effaced, 
can never be restored ; that he might have imbibed the 
maxims of the world, and exchanged the pure morals of | 
his solitude for the attributes of a soldier. 

The day passed away, and General did not re- 
tura to the lodge. He had not, indeed, promised to re- 
turn, bat Monimia had promised it to herself, and the 
disappointment of the self-made promise is the heaviest 
of any. ‘Twilight found her straining eyes from the| 
window of her dressing-room, now elated with hope, and | 
pow weeping like a true woman. 

« Mamma, mamma, here is Hugh Piper,” cried Mary, | 
dragging Hugh forward on the landing place: “and he} 
won't come in.” “Ah! I am so glad to see you,” said! 
Monimia, hastily opening her door; “is Lady Augusta’ 
well?” “Very well, considering, my lady,” replied 
Jlugh, taking off his bonnet, and scraping and looking 





’ 


~~ 


| be at home in the countries, like a child of the family, 


| his keeping! So could Mr. Leary, who, with your leave, 


ourselfs.” 

« And it is thus you madam and lady me, you unkind | 
piper,” said Monimia, in a tone of affectionate reproach ; | 
“me, who used to be your dear and your darling at every 
word,” 

“Och, that you was what you was,” sobbed Hugh, 
now fairly dropping his brogues; “my dear, and my 
darling, and my own lady’s darling, and Norman’s 
heart’s darling, I will swear for him,—when you would 


with Mrs. Major Hector Monro Craig-gillian, (Hugh 
loved to give his friends all their titles) and the young 
Macalbin ; walking like the angel you was in the woods 
of Glenalbin. These are the days it is my happiness to 
remember; but the Highlands and the Lowlands makes 
a great differ.” And Hugh sighed, while he looked 
round on the finely decorated apartment, and at the 
richly attired young beanty who stood before him; and 
that vision so light, so lovely, that it looked like some 
gay creature of the element, softly echoed the piper’s 
sigh, and whispered “ a great difference indeed !” 

At length Hugh was persuaded to sit down, and he 
soon recovered his usual cheerful familiarity ; and en- 
tered into copious and, as some might have thought, 
very tedious explanations; and when he artlessly told 
the story of Phelim Bourke and Dora Tracey, and re- 
vealed the unspotted innocence and honour of him he 
now chose to call “the young Macalbin,” Monimia rose 
involuntarily from her seat, her eyes sparkling with tri- 
umph and joy : “I could have sworn it,” she exclaimed. 
“Could you, dear? och, God bless you, and have you in 


is one of the best fellows ever God made. Says he, this 
very day it was when he came with the books, ¢ Mr. 
Macalbin, you shall never want a witness to do you sar- 
vice while this tong-gue is in my hade, J was coming 
from the lodge about that hour, it could not be much in 
or over,’ says he, ‘and I perfectly remember like a 
drame, seeing you have a tussle with Gordon, and him 
swearing he would stick you, and Dora screaming, 
‘murder, murder, sorrow be on the villain, he has kilt 
Mr. Macalbin with his sword.’ He gave the sweetest 
of his smiles;—our own Norman did, darling,—for 
though pale enough, and in low order, with the long and 
sore sickness, his own sweet smile is left him yet.” 





«And Mr. Macalbin has been ill?” said Monimia in her 
softest voice. “ Aye, that he was, and never let us know 
of it, or we would have come to him on our hands and 
knees, if we had begged the way. But says he, ‘ friend 
Leary, let us hear no more of your drames, that second- 
sight evidence won’t do here. It does not become a 
manly fellow to drame ;’ and with that, in comes Cap- 
tain Allan Drummond Logievar,—there is another of 
the prime,—and who should be with him, but General 
”’s ownself,—there, again is the chief of chiefs! 
God bless him, above and beneath, and round about, and 
the very ground he stands on. And thinking it manners 
to come away, the gentlemen conversing very throng, 
with your leave, I made Serjeant Macdonald drop a few 
lines to Craig-gillian, (as true a heart, the serjeant too, 
as ever warmed with cLan’s* blood,) and made off with 
myself with all speed, to see your ladyship; Mr. Leary 
telling me it was here you was.” 

“I am much obliged by your visit,” said Monimia, 
“and when you go home,”—« Is it to the prison, darling?” 
said Hugh.—*« Yes, but I hope that a prison will not 
long be your home; tell Mr. Macalbin, I was so unfor- 
tunate as never to receive the letter with which he fa- 
voured me, till yesterday,—that I have written to ovr 
dear Lady Augusta, and that in a few days I hope to 
congratulate him on his freedom.” 

“ Och, that I will, lady dear, and a joyful heart his 
will be to hear it! So, with your leave, I will go to him, 
who is not so happy as me in seeing you, but does not 
deserve it the less. No, darling! do not let the Gor- 
dons, man or woman of them, be setting you up against 
him, for every one else likes him, and loves him; and 
well they may, for a braver or a warmer heart was never 
shrouded in tartan, and that is a proud word. So don’t 
let the black whigs be setting you up against him,—bad 
luck to them !” 

“ Who talks of black whigs?” cried Lord Glanville, 
suddenly opening the door. “Monimia, are you too 
plotting against us?” 

“This is a good friend of mine, who has brought me 
a message from Scotland,” replied Monimia. .“ His 
ideas of whiggism differ from yours, my lord, ’Tis Sir 
Archibald Gordon he calls a whig.’ Lord Glanville 
would have taken the trouble to inform Hugh of his mis- 
take; but bowing very low, he withdrew, attended by 
Mary, who enjoined him to come again to-morrow. 

“So I find Gordon has blinked the question,” said 
Lord Glanville, abruptly, for he never had time for deli- 
cate circumlocution in introducing an unpleasant sub- 
ject; “just as I supposed. That wonderfully clever 
woman, his aunt, is off too, Iam told. Lady Glanville 
believes a long cock and bull story of dying relations,— 
I can see farther. But courage, my little Monimia! 
though we are thrown out to-day, we may be in by to- 
morrow’s post. I rather think we shall. Don’t de- 
spair, the royal countenance will shine on us yet, and 
lovers, like other good things, come over by dozens,— 
besides that Gordon has very little to say in his own 
country,—and of talent nothing, absolutely nothing.” 

“Indeed, [ am not so vain, as to believe myself of so 
great political consequence,” replied Monimia, laughing, 
«oven although I have the honour of standing in so near a 
relation to your lordship,” « Aye, no doubt it is for your 
own bright eyes to bring admirers to your feet, not the 
influence of that insignificant nobody Lord Glanville, what 
man so desperate as to court an alliance with him? And 
that person you lived with is your late husband’s heir 
too, I’m told; very extraordinary that,—when I get my 
new bill thrown out, that must be looked into; Lady 
Glanville has been telling me, too, of a quarrel and a 
volunteer, and I don’t know all what ; never fret about 
it,—I don’t believe one word of it,—spite,—party spite. 
I’m used to these things,—a side blow glancing on you, 
but, in reality, aimed at your alarming uncle. Thank 
heaven, he can bear that with abundant philosophy.” 

Monimia again smiled at this absorbing vanity, and 
followed Lord Glanville to the drawing-room, where his 
lady was waiting their appearance to drink tea. 

Hugh’s present was now exhibited, and Lady Glan- 
ville expressed an almost childish admiration at the size 
and lustre of some of the pearls, “I would be happy 
to hear of a purchaser for them,” said Monimia, sighing 











* Cianranald, chief of one tribe of the Macdonalds, 
is called Clan in his own country. 
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that she could not afford to keep them herself—for to 
her they had a much higher value than mere ornaments. 
«“ The poor pearl fisher cannot afford to lose his time, nor 
ought { to accept such presents from those kind-hearted 
beings who consult their munificent disposition, and for- 
get their stinted means.” 

Monimia would not have ventured to insult the na- 
tional and the hereditary pride of Moome or the piper, 
by repaying with money the heart-made offering of de- 
voted kindness; but she hoped to remunerate them, 
without offending their delicacy ; and her eloquent eye re- 
minded Lord Glanville of the money he had appropriated 
and thoughtlessly squandered—or, moré properly, suffer- 
ed to slip through his fingers he knew not how. 

«I take the hint, Monimia,” said Lord Glanville: 
“but not a sous have I to bless myself with—steeped in 
poverty to the very lips. But what is your friend fit 
for? what can I do for him ?—An exciseman—a tide- 
waiter? Put me in mind of him when the time 
comes.” 

« There is no place in your lordship’s gift that will 
suit him, I’m afraid,” replied Monimia. 

«No! that’s odd enough—nothing but money will 
do, then. Lady Glanville, are you en fonds ?” 

«“ Me! dear me, no! I borrowed Mrs. Montague’s last 
five guineas only last night, to make a show of a card- 
purse. Pray, speak to that man, your steward—him 
with the odious Irish name—he has plenty of our money, 
I dare say.” 

Lord Glanville knew too well that it was vain to seek 
what could not be obtained. 

“This depreciated currency is utter ruin,” said he; 
“it comes home to all of us, at length. Well, well, 
ladies, we must see what our good friends the booksel- 
lers can do for you—no disgrace in a man living by his 
labour, especially intellectual labour. Peter the Great 
earned his own shoes—there is imperial example—so I 
must go fag by the midnight oil.” 

With a smile of complacence, Lord Glanville retired 
to finish his warning pamphlet on the wilful wretched- 
ness in which the lower orders were involved, by their 
want of economy and foresight. 

“« How ridiculous !”’ said Lady Glanville, « to speak of 
persons of our rank touching such money !” 

“TI believe your ladyship is in no great danger of being 
subjected to so great an indignity,” said Monimia. 

«“T trust not. However, I'll take all the pearls these 
persons have: it is always depreciated currency with my 
lord ; but [ always get money, some way or other, when 
it comes to the push—so I never mind him.” 

Somewhat provoked at the vanity of the one and the 
silliness of the other, Monimia retired without accom- 
plishing her design. 

It was late before Hugh reached the prison; and Nor- 
man, unacquainted with the visit he was making, became 
restless and alarmed at his protracted absence. 

“ Did you guess where I was?” cried he, entering all 
flushed with joy and haste. 

“ Drinking with Leary, I presume,” replied Norman, 
gravely. 

A tear of insulted affection started to the eye of the 
piper, as he indignantly threw down his bonnet. 

«“ Drinking I was, to be sure, one glass of good wine, 
and another; but there were persons nearer my own 
heart to-night than Mr. Leary, kind as he has been to me 
and mine.” 

“ What mean you, dear Hugh?” said Norman, look- 
ing earnestly in his face. “Ah,I know, now, where 
you have been—and you have seen her !” 

“Och! is it dear Hugh, now !” said Hugh, half-ten- 
derly and half-humorously ; “I thought you knowed me 
better than believe I would go a drinking with strangers, 
and yourself in this, though I have been a little merry 
and well to live, few times too often, at a wedding or the 
like of that in the countries.” 

Norman interrupted him with apologies—and to all 
but the Gordons Hugh was the most placable of human 
beings. 

“Did I see her, say yout Yes—see her I did, sure 
enough; and out came the lovely hand, white and soft 
as the cannach-down ;* no doubt out of respect to those 





* Cotton-grass, whose silky, pendant tufts afford many 
a beautiful simile to the Highland bard, and enliven many 
a dreary mile of moor. 





I came of. ‘My good piper,’ says she—she called me 
her good piper, God bless her! So you must wait of her 
the moment.—But, jewel, what said B to you—the 
general ?” 

«“ Every thing kind and encouraging: he is the best, 
as he is the first of men; but hasten, dear Hugh, to tell 
me all!” 

“Long life to him! Well, I shall tell you, darling, 
beginning at the very first. When I left this with Mr. 
Leary, whom should we meet but Sergeant Macdonald, 
whom I knew at Loch-Broom, at the herring fishing— 
and whom should be with him but a Macfarlane man, a 
misfortunate cratur, who saw all our clan on the Mo- 
hawks. So, poor as I was, I could do no less than treat 
him—get the good news—and after one pint, another, 
you see: Jnishone it was, which never will equal 
Fairntosh, in my own mind, while the world is a| 
world—the landlord laughing and joking all the while} 
with Mr. Leary, and, as countrymen, all speaking together, | 
and observing how much better our own country was| 
nor the Lowlands, and—” 

«“ Well, hasten—I can conceive all that,” cried Nor- 
man. 

« Can you, darling? Och, God bless you! and it is; 
yourself he has blessed with the true heart to your 
country, and the kind.” 

« But my Mon—Mrs. Montague !” said the impatient 
Norman. 

« Ay, she is the head of the chapter, as she well de- 
serves. So, you see, Finlay tou/d me how poor ould 
Hector died, and how his dochter Mary is married the 
second time 9x Malcolm Roy. You remember red Mal- 
colm, dear, who gave you crowberries and cream, and 
made much of you ut Portsnalung, when I took you to 
see the sea?” 

«“ Yes! yes!” 

« Well, as I was telling you, Malcolm married Mary 
—as pretty a girl she was in her own day, as very few 
—and as clever: two slips off every day she sat on a 
wheel; and one of the stoutest of her name. I have 
seen her lift the stirk’s pot off alone, full of potatoes, 
with these eyes—and that is what no woman in the 
countries could do but herself and Miss Sibella Alt- 
tarish.” 

The patience of Norman was quite exhausted with 
the beauty and accomplishments of this lady, and he 
again urged Hugh to go on. 

“Yes, dear. So, you see, Farquhar—you remember 
Farquhar, the famous putter of the stone—the only one 
ever came up with you, save Moome’s dalt, and he was 
of the ould style—Farquhar said he had oaths of Mary 
since she was a young girl: and he took it to heart, and 
died—and divil the blow of a bagpipe tould a Macalbin 
was gone to heaven, as Finlay tells me; and ould Ro- 
nald’s wife went next.” 

“ Poor Ronald! has he lost his wife ?” said Norman— 
for a minute forgetting even Monimia. 

«“ He has, dearest—and, though a little cross when he 
would come home from the fairs well to live, she had 
not a bad heart. She was of our clan by father’s side, 
and mother’s side, for ten generations, and the best 
maker of blue cheeses in Glenalbin, not excepting 
Moome herself, who always made cheese for the family.” 

After some further conversation, Hugh once more re- 
sumed the thread of his narrative. 

« Well, what would you of it—I set off with Unah’s 
message, wondering in my own heart what she would 
say, and thinking to face her, in a joking way, about 
the Gordons. But my heart fell when I came in sight 
of so fine a white house—and I tried to make myself 
proud, remembering who I was come of, and the blood 
was in my veins, and saying, Norman will have his 
own luck—I'm not afraid for Norman—as good fish in 
the loch as ever came out of it—we have had dochters| 
of Macdonald of the Isles in our family. But when I did} 
see her, lovely as the spirit of the hill, and kind and good! 
as ever, och! not a word could I find! but took off my 
bonnet, and gave Moome’s respectful compliments and 
bowed, as Unah told me. Och, no fish in the loch like her 
then! when I found she had still the same warm heart as if 
bred and born among us, and her fine taste for the pipe- 
music, and remembered her dancing strathspeys with 
yourself in Eleenalin—to be sure, neither Mrs. Major 
Hector nor myself, though I was thought a namely dancer 
in my own day, could ever compare with her—long life 














to her! How my eyes would be reeling in my head, 
only to be looking at her, when I would give a loud 
shout, like ould Niel Gow, to make you lively—” 

“ Well, but Hugh,” said Norman, gently, “be brief— 
tell me what she did say.” 

“Yes, dear,” replied the piper, nodding his head, but 
still going on with the history of his own feelings. 

“ And when I saw the tears in her beautiful eves, as I 
tould of you parting your country, shining like the star 
of night through the soft mists of Lena (as our songs 
say, but as I can’t, in the English), my own heart could 
not stand that, and I looked down respectful—for a lady 
like her is not like Mrs. Major Hector or yourseif, whom 
I was always used to since you were childer.” 

After much circumlocution, Norman heard the blirs- 
giving message of his Monimia. In the course of the 
day, he had learned from the conversation of Captain 
Drummond, that the report of her marriage was entirely 
devoid of truth ; and now that thought was rapture—his 
musings may be better conceived than depicted. 

The two friends stretched themselves together, un- 
dressed as they were, on the straw couch of Phelim 
Bourke. Norman breathed a prayer, too spiritual for 
language—and Hugh, mingling the tribute of devoted 
thankfulness with the customary night-spell of harmless 
superstition, sunk into the light repose of innocence. 
But even his laudable precaution could not deliver his 
spell-bound companion from the “ tempters of the night ;” 
yet bright and fair were the visions that haunted his 
fancy, and entranced his soul in the joys of a fairy 
paradise. 

« A man may subdue his resentments to his interest ; 
— it is, on many occasions, too much for female virtue,” 
thought Lady Gordon, flinging herself back in the carriage, 
as she wheeled through the gate of Glanville-Lodge. 
“Tt had been better for me to employ these last mo- 
ments for that madman, if it be still possible to save him 
from disgrace, though not from poverty. Curse of my 
life as he is, what else have I left worth caring for ?— 
without affection, principle, or gratitude, he is still all 
I have—the head of the family of Gordon.” ‘To repair 
an error into which she was seldom betrayed, Lady 
Gordon wrote to General , from Kilkenny, request- 
ing him, as a peculiar favour, to use all his influence in 
hushing the affair between Sir Archibald and the relation 
of Lady Augusta Macalbin. “I believe,” said she, “ Sir 
Archibald was somewhat flushed with wine; and, for 
the sake of my venerable neighbour, (and, entre nous, of 
a younger and lovelier lady,) I should be sorry that this 
young man marked his entrance on public life, by the 
disgraceful éclat of a braw] with his superior.” 

General was perfectly aware of the motive of 
this disinterested kindness, and he treated it with the 
indulgence family attachments always deserve ; though 
a mind like his could not easily pardon such means, 
though employed to effect a very pardonable purpose. 

He had now seen this young soldier: he had also 
heard him spoken of with approbation and kindness, by 
the most stern of all disciplinarians, Colonel Grant— 
with all the warmth of youthful friendship and national 
partiality, by Captain Drummond—and by Monimia, 
with the fearless confidence of kindred excellence. But 
General was slow in forming important opinions ; 
he visited the prison a second time; he found the sol- 
diers assembled round the door in earnest, respectful at- 
tachment : yet the calm, reserved, but affectionate man- 
ners of Norman, evinced none of the mean arts of vul- 
gar popularity. From Drummond ke learned what the 
young soldier had done with and for his comrades ; from 
himself the history of the late dispute with Gordon ; and, 
in the clear, manly, and dignified statement of his 
wrongs—just to himself, and scrupulously honourable to 
his enemy—General perceived the most unequivo- 
cal indication of that elevated and generous mind, that 
temperate and gentleman-like spirit, which touched his 
own soul with the sympathy of brotherhood, And when 
he surveyed the fine and graceful figure, and animated 
countenance of his volunteer; and, on the slightest 
mention of Monimia’s name, heard his low sigh, and 
perceived the brightness of valour subdued in his intel. 
ligent eyes by the softness of love, he felt how very na- 
tural it might be for these young persons, when thrown 
together for weeks and months in the bosom of roman- 
tic solitude, to imbibe an affection too powerful for the 
contro] of that chilling prudence which seemed to de- 



















































































mand its relinquishment. Many motives concurred to 
make him desirous of promoting the professional inter- 
ests of Macalbin; but chiefly, he was friendless, and he 
appeared deserving of friends. 

After mentioning the circumstance of the miscarried 
letter, which he did without any comment whatever, and 
the happiness he would feel in seconding the wishes of 
Lady Augusta Macalbin, the general expressed a very 
brief but flattering assurance of personal regard. “ But 
we must have you out of confinement in the first place,” 
added he; “ and that right speedily and honourably. It 
is now too late for compromise: since you were pub- 
licly sent to prison, you must be liberated as publicly.” 
Words, had he found them, would have been inadequate 
to the expression of Norman’s gratitude. He bowed in 
silence. 

An early day was accordingly appointed for the trial ; 
of which Monimia was apprised by the piper, and indi- 
rectly by the general, who cheered her hopes with hints 
of honourable acquittal. 

In the mean time, the other friends of Macalbin were 
incessantly employed in his behalf. In those blissful 
days, when the simplicity of innocence unites all ranks 
in the cordial enjoyment of the harmless pleasures which 
are the spontaneous gift of nature to her common fami- 
ly, Dora ‘Tracey was the favourite playmate of her fos- 
ter sister, Miss Grant; and Captain Drummond fondly 
recollected the happy parties he had formed with these 
little girls, when he was still a boy-offcer, and when 
they, following the vicissitudes of a soldier’s fortune, 
sported away the last years of childhood at a remote 
station on the Lakes of Canada. Dora was an impor- 
tant link in the chain of association, which first drew 
and now bound his roving heart to his fair cousin ; and 
the lovers were the friends of Dora as well as the zeal- 
ous friends of Macalbin. Nor did Colonel Grant shrink 
from hailing old T'racey—* Friend and _ fellow-soldier.” 
Often, side by side, had they poured the “ resistless 
roar’ of Caledonia’s clans on the embattled hosts of her 
foes. They returned to Europe—two among ten indi- 
viduals—the veteran wreck of a gallant corps—the leaven 
that leavened the whole recruited strength of the regi- 
ment, 

When the day dawned, which was in some measure 
to siamp the fate of Macalbin, the anxiety of Monimia 
beeame so intense, that, under the pretext of returning 
a visit she had received from Miss Grant, she drove to 
«“T shall know the result, at 
least two hours sooner,” thought she; and the idea af- 
forded momentary relief. On entering Miss Grant’s 
drawing-room, she found the colonel and his nephew, 
and two other persons, whom she understood to be 
‘Tracey and his daughter. The latter immediately with- 
drew in tears, but the veteran soldier stood firm at his 
post. 

«“ You must pardon this formidable array,” said Miss 
Grant. “I have been trying a very interesting case, 
which comes before my father to-day ; and my foster- 
sister and Tracey have been assisting me.” 

«“T hope you have settled it to your own satisfaction,” 
replied Monimia, with as much calmness of manner as 





the neighbouring town. 
S oa 


she could assume. 

« And to the satisfaction of justice and the triumph 
of innocence,” replied Miss Grant; “ for I honourably 
acquitted the prisoner, and in open court returned him 
thanks for his manly conduct; and let me see who will 
be daring enough to reverse my solemn decision.” With 
a playful affectation of judge-like sternness, she fixed || 
her eye on her provoking father, who, in spite of all 
solicitations, had kept his own opinions in the most per- 
plexing obscurity. 

The colonel paid no attention to the silent tears of 
Dora, and very little to the entr.aties of his daughter ; 
but when old Tracey marched statelily to the door, in a 
kind of slow time, sternly saying, “ The decision cf this 
day will show whether or not my blood has been well 
shed,” he replied, abruptly —* Tracey, vou might know 
me better. I will do justice. Would you have me sally 
out at the head of Dora, Pat Leary, and the redoubtable 
piper, to burst the fetters of your hero? This is what 
my heroine would have.” 

Tracey bowed with a look of triumph, and marched 
away. 

«“ No body thinks of heroinism,” said Miss Grant ; 


convinced it must be a correct one.” 


sure she could to the details of Miss Grant. 
sweet to hear the praises of those we dearly and secretly 
love, from the lips of the discerning and candid ; it con- 
veys a sanction of our own judgment so flattering and 
so welcome ; but how much more delightful to reflect, 
that this one so admired and so admirable, is mine /— 
and mine alone, by the delicate and tender appropriation 
of exclusive love. This was, however, an embarrassing 
topic. 
which lay scattered about, and then entrenched herselt 
beside the piano-forte, glad to exchange au anxious, flut- 
tering pleasure, for apparent quiet and freedom. 


fancied the harsh, discordant music she now made, might 
somewhat resemble that of Madame Roland, on the 
night which preceded her murder. 
electrifying shout was heard from the camp, and Miss 
Grant, springing to the window, exclaimed—* Hark ! 
Macalbin is acquitted—that is the joyful shout of the 
soldiers. 
soldier is a countryman, and a great favourite in our 
family.” 


smiled, but voice was denied her. 
heart died away, to leap on the instant into more ardent 


agitation which she could no longer control. 


perceive her confusion ; but she opposed her sudden de- 
parture. 
Drummond of his reward,” said she: “ here he comes 
running, splashed to the very top of the feather.” 


Drummond rushed in, caught his cousin in his arms, 
and exclaimed—* Acquitted !—most honourably ac- 
quitted !”” 


off with those boots—my unfortunate gown.” 
shook her hand in good-humoured pity over her stained 


robe. 


tidings, Mary. 





“ but I did believe that the defender of a brave old sol- 
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Never mind gowns, but my reward; for the prisoner 
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dier’s daughter would ne 
among soldiers.” 

“«“ Nor will he, I tell you,’ 
out of a definite reply. 


’ 


« There spoke my own dear papa,” cried Mary, kiss- 
ing her father’s hand; “and I thank you not only for 
myself, but for Dora, Drummond, Macalbin, and my 


whole sex.” 


. ” 
« Truly, I never saw you more like your sex,” re- 


plied the colonel, drily. 


« Because you never saw her so generous, so kind, so 
noble,” said Drummond, kissing Mary’s hand in his 
turn; and thinking her plain but expressive counte- 
nance—while thus embellished by the smile and the 
blush of affection gratified by his praise, and the plead- 
ing tear of humanity—much more delightful as a wo- 
man’s gentle, domestic face, than that of any mere beauty 
he had ever seen. He looked as if he longed to tell her 
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«“ Damned nonsense!’ muttered Colonel Grant, se- 
cretly pleased with his daughter’s triumph ; for he often 
suspected Drummond’s casual deviations at least from 
* Will you come away to 


the fidelity of admiration. 
court ?” 


Captain Drummond offered some apology to Mrs. 
Montague, before he followed his testy relaiive ; and, in 
a fluttering tone, she enquired “ if he was also to be on 


the trial ?” 


«“ No, madam,” replied he; “I have only the honour 
to be Miss Grant’s most faithful reporter—that is, if she 


hire me well.” 


«And will the honour and glory not be reward 
enough ?” returned Monimia, smiling : “ particularly as 
you will oblige me at the same time ; for, if this trial is 


soon concluded—that is, if it be not very long, I should 
like to hear Miss Grant’s judgment affirmed ; for I am 


«“ No more I beg, fair ladies, lest I change my sword 


for a penknife, and hang an ink-horn to my button for 


life.” He flew after his uncle. 

The young ladies were now left alone; and, for the 
next three hours, Monimia listened with what compo- 
It is so 


Monimia at last took shelter behind the books 


As the day wore on, even this quiet deserted her. She 


At last a loud, an 


You must pardon my anxiety. This young 


Monimia made a gracious signal with her hand—she 
It seemed as if her 
ife. She rose, to hide in the carriage that unnerving 
Fortunately Miss Grant was too much engaged to 


“ You must not be so cruel as to rob poor 


“Stewed in haste,” and half covered with mud, 


“ T rejoice to hear it! But, heavens and earth! keep 
She 


“ Beautiful are the feet of him who bringeth glad 
I thought you knew your bible better. 


ver have wanted a champion 


cried the colonel, teased 














and the whole court are adjourning hither, and I should 
be sorry if the publicity of my good fortune made them 
hang themselves after so good a day’s work.” 

A playful argument now arose between the cousins— 
Miss Grant asserting they were informed of the issue of 
the trial by the shouts of the soldiers; and in its pro- 
gress Monimia rallied her spirits. She gave Drummond 
her hand, and Miss Grant also extended the tip of her 
little finger ; and having gallantly kissed both hands of 
both the ladies, he placed Monimia in the carriage. As 
she drove out by one end of the principal street, a blaze 
of scarlet and gold, and a grove of white plumes, were 
seen to advance from the other, 

“ Ah, he is happy to-day,” thought she; “ admired, 
triumphant; and I can share his triumph, and feel bis 
happiness, though he does not even think of me.” She 
now gave an almost unrestrained indulgence to her agi- 
tated feelings; and the violent reaction of her spirits 
soon subsided into the placid flow of gentler hope. 

General had made Hugh the bearer of a card to 
Monimia, in which be indirectly intimated the acquittal 
of Macalbin ; and the harbinger of good tidings, out- 
stripping the speed of the carriage, was already waiting 
her arrival at the lodge. He was to take back a book ; 
and Monimia ordered him to follow her up stairs till she 
wrote a note to accompany the volume. 

Hugh, too joyful to be so reverential in his respect as 
he had been on his late visit, began unasked, but not 
unwelcomed, to recount the particulars of the trial. 

« And, perhaps, lacy dear, you did not hear yet what 
B said ? These ears heard him—to him of Castle- 
bane it was he spoke, at the tent door. ‘* You demand 
justice,’ says he, ‘and you shall obtain it; but remem- 
ber, that even-handed justice knows of no concealments 
—-no predilections : her purest ailministration is as much 
the right of the private soldier, as of the distinguished 
ofisher, Iwill confess that I nevcr was more inclined 
to support its claims with all my heart, and strength, 
and mind, in defiance of infamous privilege, or shame- 
less prerogative.’ 

“ ¢ Och,’ says the black mongrel, the Gordon, ‘I did 
not expect to hear General avow sentiments which 
would tend to the utter subversion of all those excellent 
maxims of expediency, which custom and necessity have 
long sanctioned and embodied, as a practical supplement 
to military regulation,’ 

“ « You be cursed !’ says the gencral—No, he did not 
say that either, but he looked it to my own heart’s feel- 
ing, his eye flashing this way.” (Monimia laughed in 
spite of herseif at the theatrical attitude of the animated 
speaker.) “¢ You may think as you see fit,’ said he. 
‘ The subordination established in my regiment rests on 
no capricious violation of personal rights; but I have 
yet to learn, that it has been found inefficient for its 
important purposes. You will also recollect,’ says he 
again, (long life to him for that!) «that young man is 
no mercenary who has bartered away his life with a re- 
cruiting serjeant—and I have every respect for the cha- 
racter of the meanest soldier—but a man who, in en- 
rolling himself in our ranks, follows the ennobling impulse 
of the most heroic nature—a freeman, devoting his life, 
and strength, and faculties, to the preservation of the 
freedom he values. By heaven!’ says he, that was his 
oath ; and och, darling, you never saw him look more 

like his father’s son than at that blessed minute—high, 

and proud, and chieftain-like—this way ; ‘By heaven, 

I feel more invincible in the possession of one soldier of 
this stamp, than if I numbered a thousand ’s 

armed in proof.” There was a word after thousand I 

did not know, but I suppose it meant the Gordons—and 

with that he walked into the court quite lofty ; the Gor- 

don sloughing after him, conjured like a beaten dog as 

he is.’ ” 

“ You are absolutely dramatic to-day,” said Monimia, 

pleased and greatly amused by the piper’s singular exhi- 

bition. 

“No, lady,” said Hugh, reddening and speaking in 

quite a different tone ; “I tasted nothing this day stronger 

than the pure joy. Whatever I may be myself, I could 

not disgrace my clan, and those I come of, among 

strangers. I may have taken too much upon myself 

with a lady like you, but I am not intoxicated.” He 

bowed, and moved away. 

Monimia, much affected at the pain she caused to the 

















pride and kindness of the piper, eagerly explained the 
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meaning of the word she had used. It was a word Hugh |ful involution, and now plunging downward, and, in all 
had never heardin Elcenalin. He courteously accepted |the luxury of undulating motion, rising and falling, as 
her explanation, apologising for his own ignorance of|they floated on the swell of the coming wave. 
the Saxon tongue, and again assuring her, that what-| After the brilliant dyes of the western clouds were 
ever he might be as an individual, the recollection of |fading into sober gray, Monimia still, sat, wrapped in 
those “ he came of,” would for ever prove his safeguard | tender and indulged reverie, when a quick, elastic step, 
of conduct. which the fallen leaves had deafened till it was by her 

« Your recollections are most admirable, most elevat-|side, made her start info recollection and alarm. 
ing,” replied Monimia; “they have power to render the} “ Am I at last so happy!” cried Norman, his ex- 
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“This is truly gallant. Much anxiety and distress 
have arisen to me from the strange interruption of my 
correspondence with Lady Augusta—but that is past. 
|I am restored to her esteem and confidence, and to hap- 
piness as their consequence.” 
| Long, very long, may it abide with you,” sighed 
| Macalbin, resolutely imposing on his impetuous feelings 
jthe control which her momentary softness had nearly 
| betrayed. A low, inbreathed sigh, expired on the lip of 


humblest man a very noble creature: high-minded, self- | pressive features animated by every varying emotion of| Monimia; and she wished, while she saw his desponding 


denied, unbending, and honourable. Cherish these re-|wild joy and thrilling tenderness, 


eener- that she had not so abruptly checked the flow of 


_ and after a tedious dinner, found means to escape to the | 


collections-—they foster the loftiest virtues, or almost 
supply their place—never forget those you are come of.” 

“That is all we have to be proud of now-a-days, 
lady ; and, to be sure, we may sometimes take a little too 
much upon ourselves thinking of that.” 

«“ Well, tell me the end of your story now, or I shall 
fancy you are offended with me.” 

“ Offended with you, darling! how could that be ?— 
but I shall tell you. The general came out of the court, 
when it was over, surrounded by all the offshers, and 
paid the young Macalbin the kindest of compliments 
in the hearing of all, and him looking down, with 
his own swect look, as you have seen him often and 
often ; and pressing my own hand quickly in passing, 
and saying, in the Gaclic, “ Dear uncle Hugh,” ina 
low voice ; for the gentlemen present made him alter 
his manner, you know, lady, but not his heart. No, that 
would be the same were he King George, on his throne, 
or, what is more, Macalbin in his castle. Be sure, lady, 
my ill manners keeps you from dinner.” 

This certainly was true. Monimia drew forth one of 
her largest guineas. “ You are friends with me now, 
piper ?” said she. 


“Mr. Macalbin ! is it indeed you ?—I am very glad—” | confidence. 
voice failed, but Norman tremblingly clasped the trem-| They had now conversed for nearly a half hour; but 
bling hand held out in welcome ; and silence, more elo- | still Monimia lingered. At last she found courage to 
quent than the glowing language of the highest poetry, | congratulate her companion on the event of the day, a 
finished the sentence. day, which she pronounced “so honourable to him.” 

Monimia first recovered self-possession ; and having} He received her compliment with a glowing cheek and a 
also recovered her hand, she repeated the usual formal) throbbing bosom. How rich, how enchanting, was the 
enquiries and hopes. Struggling. to subject his surprised incense of praise from the lip of beauty and tenderness ! 
and tumultuous feelings to decorous reserve, Macalbin| His feelings were those of beatified beings, receiving the 
answered with equal formality ; and these two young | reward of painful virtues in the fruition of heavenly 
persons—agitated by those powerful emotions which un-|hopes,—so far as mortality can imagine their perfect 
lock the richest stores of the heart, the understanding, | blessedness. 
and the fancy—which can exalt ignorance to eloguence,| The conversation naturally turned to General i 
and genius to sublimity—continued an awkward and and they no longer wanted a theme of delightful dis- 
desultory conversation, interrupted by frequent silence | course. Monimia caught the kindly glow of Norman’s 
and involuntary absence of mind, | afféctions, and his fancy kindled amid the brilliant sparkles 
Monimia at length enquired how he had come hither, | of her exalted imagination. Each knew, as if by in- 
|slad of so good a topic of conversation which she could | tuition, how to touch the key-note of the other's mind. In 
neither find courage to improve nor terminate. the past hours of unrestrained conversation, Monimia 
“TI was admiring a fine effect of sunset on this tower, | had frequently experienced somewhat resembling a sud- 
from the other side of the bay,” said he, “ without|den access of intellectual power from the collision of 
knowing ‘ whom that evening sun was setting on ;’ and | Macalbin’s mind; and in the early unanxious days of 
[finding a small skiff by yon cabin, I shot over to gratify | their first acquaintance, he seemed to acquire greater 




















“ Och, darling, you shame me: how can you doubt my curiosity by a nearer inspection of what appeared | fertility of ideas, and quicker and more graceful inven- 


it?” «Then, ‘by the same token,’ you will accept of |so picturesque at a distance.” 


this bit of gold, and in this jubilee night, pledge Mary’s 
friend, Leary, to the health of your lady.” 


Hugh knew not how to refuse. He bowed, and took |ly ; “ this is mortifying enough.” 


the guinea: he bowed still lower, and retired; while 


tion from the society of Monimia. 

“ Then I must not indulge the vanity of attributing} They experienced a slight revival of their former 
any part of this visit to myself,” said Monimia, sportive-|fruitfulness of fancy, succeeding to inconceivable stu- 
pidity, while they echoed each other’s praises of General 
“ He is the very patron I coveted for you,” said 








“If I durst indulge the happiness of believing this | 


Monimia graciously waved her white hand, and kindly | visit in any degree welcome to you!” replied setensnad Monimia; and she precipitately added, “ because I know 


smiled on him, 

JZ Monimia hastily performed the duties of her toilet, | 
luxury of undisturbed reflection, in a ramble over the | 
pack. Glanville-Lodge stood at the head of a small bay, | 
on a gently swelling lawn of close, short, elastic turf, 
green as the sweetest pastures of green Ireland, and | 
broken and feathered here and there by a single magni- | 
ficent plane tree, or an irregular remaining clump of the | 
ancient woods, which still rose in amphitheatre behind | 
the mansion, and stretched out around it, following the | 
graceful curve of the bay. ‘The horns of this sweeping | 
crescent were composed of steep, shrubby cliffs of red | 
granite, and on one of them stood a ruined pleasure- 
house, which was the favourite spot of Monimia. This| 


while his breath came quick, and he hung on her looks | that the lady has a proud jealousy of patrons, a feeling 
for the confirmation of happiness. ‘The sight of any|in which I can well sympathise.” 

friend of Lady Augusta Macalbin’s must always be ac-| This topic finished, they talked of Flora, and felt her 
ceptable to me,” said Monimia, resuming her former | happiness. 
commonplace seriousness. Norman bowed, and sighed.| «I know no condition of life which promises so much 
The natural diffidence of genuine affection, ever ready | pure and permanent felicity,” said Monimia. « ‘T’o per 
to exalt its object and humble its possessor, kept him} sons of humble views,” replied Norman. 

silent. “ Have you heard from her of late?” enquired} « Of reasonable views,” said Monimia ; and he looked 
Monimia. “ Not very recently,” was the reply, and an- up, his cheek mantling with richer colouring. “It in- 
other dangerous silence followed. Norman made some | cludes all the delights which my theories of happiness 
observations on the beauty and softness of the evening, | embrace ; quiet, contentment, domestic affections, friendly 
which had succeeded a gray, cloudy day. «Tis like | neighbourhood, unostentatious usefulness, with as much 
an Eieenalin evening,” cried Monimia, catching with | of cultivated taste, and polite literature, as may diversify 


> . . . . } . “¢ . . . . 
vivacity at this new theme of a discourse to which she | and embellish a life of retirement, without interrupting 


; |. ; : 
seemed spell-bound. “TI could fancy that gleaming bay,| its business; and as much solid wealth, as to scare the 


neglected building, resembling in structure an ancient | with its little wooded promontories, your Lochuan, with | 
alarm-tower, was now muffled by a fantastic embrvidery | its fairy islets, sleeping in the glowing twilight of Scot- 
of ivy and briony, tall nightshade and clematis clinging land.” —« My Lochuan !—Ah, do you then still remem- 
to the shattered walls, and darkening the long narrow/ber those happy evenings!” said Norman—a tender | 





| gaunt spectre, poverty, far, far beyond the boundary crag. 
I think, I feel, that our fr'end will be very happy.” 
Monimia sighed softly, and mentally added, “for her 
lover is her husband.” 





casements. An old domestic informed Monimia that this 
deserted spot had been her father’s favourite haunt ; and| 
that many of its sylvan decorations were the delightful | 
employment of his boyhood. From some letters in her 
possession, she knew that here he had received the vows | 
of her hard-fated mother, at that time a visiter in Glan- 
ville. Monimia loved the steep unfrequented path which | 
led to the tower, winding among the woods, shaded and 
soothing. It was her chosen walk at contemplative twi- 
light hour. When she had reached the summit, she 
could see the spires of , and the snowy tents of the 
peninsulated camp, tinted by the long level beams of 
sunset, and enzoned by the gleaming ocean ; and in the 
distance the soft outline of the hills of Shehy, fading 
into vapoury blue. But on this evening she loved bet- 
ter to sit in the dim religious light of the watch-tower, 
than to gaze on the extended landscape. She loved to 
listen to the monotonous murmur of the waters dashing 
on the cliffs, soothing or melancholy, according to the 
prevailing mood of fancy ; or to the cawing of the rooks, 
which sailed by in long trains, seeking their airy ham- 
mocks in the woods below; and with listless effort, to 
watch the flitting sail of the homeward skiff, catching 
the sun’s last beam as it shot across the bay, and the 
white flocks of ocean, now wheeling overhead in grace- 











hope contending on his face with the glow of recollec-|_ « Your theories of happiness are most seducing,” re- 
tion. “ Would you wish me to forget them?” said| plied Norman, in a fluttering voice; “especially when 
Monimia, raising her soft eyes for a moment to his face,| one reflects, that fortitude and wisdom might realise 
then dropping them in tender confusion, and the next) them.” 

instant blushing at her own folly. “God forbid that! His Jook and tone formed an animated commentary 
you should forget them,” said Norman, with deep earn-| on these few words. “ Nay, will, I hope,” replied Mo- 
estness,—and involuntarily adopting the idiom of his | nimia, in a firm voice. “It would be unwise and mise- 
country, ke added, “It is my happiness to think that/rable to form any theory of human happiness, which 
you have not quite forgotten Eleenalin ; for, ab, you| human virtue could not realise.” She met his glance, 


‘cannot guess how exquisitely miserable another belief| their eyes softened to tenderness, and she hastily rose to 


has made me. But why obtrude my recollected anguish | depart. 
on you ?” | The gray tints of evening had now crept over all the 
Monimia, with feminine quickness, affected to give|sky; and the lawn and the mansion were veiled in the 
another turn to his meaning—shrinking with woman’s| shade, though the sea still gleamed faintly in the deep- 
instinctive alarm from the dreaded avowal of that affec-| ening twilight. “It becomes dusky,” said Monimia, and 
tion ¢¢ was her happiness to have inspired. | Macalbin durst not solicit her stay for another minute, 
“If you believed me so unjust, cruel, and ungrateful,| though he could have bribed it with worlds, had he 
as to hear with unconcern of the severer distresses of owned them. 
Lady Augusta, you almost deserve to think so still,” | When they had advanced a few steps into the wood, 
said she. 7 a soft shower began to patter among the foliage, now 
«No, I never did believe you indifferent to the subject] tinted with the hues of autumn, and thinned by the 
of the only letter I ever presumed to address to you, but | rustling winds of that season. Macalbin looked at the 
I greatly feared us thin dress of his delicate companion, and entreated ber 
« T am glad to learn that I never entirely forfeited your | to return to the shelter they had quitted, till the shower 
good opinion,” said Monimia, gaily interrupting him. _| blew over.—* No, this tree will be a temporary umbrel- 
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la,” said Monimia, placing herself on a rustic bench, 
formed of a fantastic trunk of an old oak, and fixed be- 
tween two trees at a fine point of view. Macalbin held 
his bonnet over her, to save her from the heavy drops 
which collected on the leaves. 

“Tam afraid that both your arm and your plumes 
are suffering from that gallant position,” said Monimia, 
smiling ; “so, if you please, we will have recourse to 
the friendly tower, till the shower is over. It is a sweet, 
genial shower, too: I am unwilling to quarrel with it, if 
it would only keep terms with my thin sandals.” They 
returned ; and she sat down on a broken stone bench by 
the entrance of the tower. The silence of the next five 
minutes was broken only by the monotonous pattering 
of the rain, and the coving of the wood-pigeon, in the 
“}f[ark!” said Monimia; “that is the 
«“ The sweetest emblem 


dell below. 
plaintive note of the cushat.” 
of constancy,” replied Norman. 

«“] never heard the note of the cushat till I went to 
Glenalbin,” said Monimia. “ There is no woodland 
song in India. I still remember how I longed to hear 
the birds of my country, und to see the modest daisy, the 
humble violet, and the pale primrose, ‘just sprouted by 
a bank,’ the sweet feminine flowers of my country.” 
« And I well remember how you loved the long, soft, 
shadowy twilight of Glenalbin, that enchanting twilight, 
which, like a transparent veil, cast over the features of 
brilliant beauty, mellows it to the expression of more 
bewitching loveliness.”” He gently touched the drapery 
of Monimia’s veil, and it fell around her. She coloured 
and smiled ; and after suffering it to remain for a mo- 
«I don’t intend to personate Twi- 
light yet,” said she. The mavis has not yet ended her 
cong.” “ You remember all our Scotish names,” replied 
Norman, smiling fondly, and leaning towards her. “ That 
is, indced, the charming note of the mavis.” 


ment, threw it back. 


. : : . 
“ .9t once ’tis music, and ’tis love.” 


His voice quivered in repeating this line ; he sat down 
by Monimia. 

“The chilly air of the ruin, and still more the increas- 
ing agitation of her spirits, made Monimia experience a 
sensation of shivering, which, however, was not attended 
by much cold. Norman, alarmed for her health, and 
deeply interested in the origin of the emotion, in which 
he strongly sympathised, took her trembling hand within 
his own, saying, “ My plaid has screened you from a 
shower before now, in our weeping climate ; if you will 
permit it that honour again, till you approach your 
home?” 

Monimia could not at that moment trust her shaking 
voice with the words of refusal. 

«“'This is Moome’s most delicate and charmed manu- 
facture,” said he, stripping off his uniform plaid. “If 
you are spell-bound in it, the guilt be on the head of the 
sorceress.” This affected gaiety was of brief duration. 
He wrapped the plaid closely around her, his trembling 
arm, gliding beneath its cumbrous folds, entwined her 
waist. In the rapturous delirium of that moment he fell 
at her feet, he drew her towards him with a constraint, 
strong, gentle, irresistible. Her head sunk powerless on 
his bosom, and a moment of rapturous silence followed, 
ere Macalbin, in a voice, perceptible only to the ear of 
love, could whisper, “ Monimia, I have dared to love ” 
Monimia replied only by a deep quivering sigh. She 
made a feeble effort to disengage herself from his em- 
brace. She slowly raised her face, beautiful, in the pale- 
ness of overpowering emotion. A smile, tender, languid, 
enthusiastic, played over it—the smile of a soul in bliss 
Her sigh fanned the cheek of Norman. He wildly 
printed on her lip the first kiss of unutterable, unextin- 
guishable love. 

While he hung on that yielded lip, his soul seemed 
fled to Monimia. Her head again dropped on his shoul- 
der ; the sigh which dilated his breast, heaved the bosom 
of Monimia. 
ing his breath, lest it should dissolve the spell that bound 
him in enchantment. 


bers for ever ! 


casement roused Monimia from her reverie. 


“.Monimia loves,” thought Norman, hold- |‘ And when shall I see you again—I have a thousand 


The first rapture of bliss, too ex- | thus.” 
quisite for utterance, wore away in that mysterious| Promise, first, to see me again, if but for one moment 
silence which is the soft nurse of those delicious emo-|—on this spot, for ever dear to me—to-morrow—my 
tions that the human bosom fee!s bit once, and remem-| darling Monimia, shall it be to-morrow 2 
refuse the first request I ever presumed to urge.” These 
A bright ray of moonlight streaming through a high | words brought to the recollection of Monimia the clan- 
She drew | destine and luckless vows which her mother had received 


before her, now avowed his love, and entreated, that by 
one single word of hope, she would confirm his felicity. 
Monimia felt that her preference had already been sufli- 
ciently manifest But love banished a feeling verging 
on humiliation ; she extended her hand, with a look of 
ineffable tenderness, blending with maidenly decorum, 
and recovered dignity. He pressed the snowy pledge a 
thousand times to his lips and his @osom, as if it contained 
all the being of Monimia. Her timid, momentary glance, 
fell quickly bencath the ardent, impassioned gaze of 


fell, as with wild rapture he caressed her hand, uttering 


awaited me—this moment which might richly overpay 
a life of misery? Is this not some wild dream of en- 
chantment ! 
again this precious hand.” 


propriety.” 


priety. He poured forth his transports of joy and grati- 
tude, and again pressed his glowing lips to the yielded 
inestimable prize. At that moment all seemed gained. 
«And shall we, then, my own, my blessed Monimia, 
shall we realise all your theories, your enchanting theo- 
ries? Shall they be ours? Shall we live in happiness 
with—for each other ?—Oh, teach me to bear up against 
this overpowering influx of felicity. I could have en- 
dured misery, but this, indeed, unmans me.” 
“Calm yourself, my dear friend,” said Monimia. 
“ Sit down by me, while I have yet a moment to spare. 
We have much to think of—this is to us a very solemn 
hour—wisdom would have avoided it—but it is arrived.” 
«“ Monimia, do you then, so soon repent of your good- 
ness! Oh! do not say that you regret this moment.” 
“ God forbid that I should ever have reason to regret !’’ 
replied Monimia, in a tone of deep solemnity. She 
melted into those tears of timid, undefined apprehension, 
which ever tame the highest joys of the female heart. 
“God forbid that you ever should!” said Norman, 
with equal solemnity. “That were misery indeed.” 
He folded her gently in his arms. He kissed off the 
slow falling tears; not now, with the wild fondness of 
enraptured love, but the calm seriousness of manly 
affection, already watching with anxious tenderness over 
the most precious of all trusts,—that fragile happiness,— 
that delicate honour, which woman’s fearless, generous 
love committed to his keeping. “ My beloved Monimia, 
words are but feeble things ;—if you have honoured me 
with your affection, I know that you have not withheld 
your confidence ; that sweet smile tells me that the most 
blessed moment of my life, the moment which binds me 
to endless gratitude and devotion, will never, never be 
recalled with regret.” Monimia’s tears now flowed 
freelv, in trustful tenderness. They fell on the ‘bosom 
of her lover, like the soft dews of heaven, cooling the 
impassioned fever of his soul. This was the balmy and 
genial clime of quiet affections,—the sober twilight of 
chastened happiness, on which the mind of Macalbin 
loved to expatiate. Though capable of the deepest ten- 
derness, and the highest enthusiasm, his peaceful, do- 
mestic heart had small delight in those lofty and stormy 
regions to which the impetuous spirit loves to soar on 
the whirlwind of the stronger passions. From these 
“given delights,” he was hastily torn, by voices in the 
woods below, echoing the name of Monimia. 
am missed,” cried she. “’Tis late, suffer me to go.” 
things to tell you, to hear from you—we cannot part 
“We must part,” said Monimia, going away. 





herself from the embrace of Norman, who, still kneeling | on this spot. 





exclamations of joy, and vows of love. 

« Am I then so blest ?” cried he. « Oh, my Monimia,| know I am not afraid to walk in our own grounds in 
my own, my long idolised Monimia, seek not to with-| clear moonlight.” 
draw this hand. When I last hung over this loved hand | 
in hidden agony, could I have foreseen that this moment) if a friend was with me, or the like of that; but since 


«“ Ah! Ij see the grounds? 





|mind ; she trembled in every limb; the voices appeared 
‘to advance. “ Hark! they approach !” cried she, start- 
\ing away. “I promise, but do not now detain me.” 

| They glided down into the woods, Norman’s circling 
|arm supporting her feeble, hasty steps, in spite of her 
| entreaties that he would leave her. The servants cane 
jin sight. Norman recollected the voice of Williams, 
,and of Monimia’s voluble maid. He reminded her of 
| her promise, stripped off the plaid, which she had for- 
|gotten, and stole into the thick woods. In the next 


Macalbin, on whom the strong light of the moon now| minute, he heard her address her maid with a severity 


which was meant to conceal her own confusion. 


“La! my lady!” replied the other, “no more am I, 
we came alor = them wild Irish, I am always of a trem- 


ble after sunset. So, as I was sitting- with my lady’s 


Oh, my blest Monimia, give me again and, woman after dinner, in the butler’s parlour, taking a hand 
|at cards and a glass of Constantia—for always living 

“ My day of power is past,” said Monimia witha grave| among the highest of quality, she can’t endure your 
smile.—“ Why should I deny that it will be my happi-| heavy, austere wines—‘ Ladies,’ says Mr. Joseph, * make 
ness to bestow this hand on him whose worth and ten-, yourselves comfortable, if you can, among them bogtrot- 
derness have gained all that makes it valuable, whenever | ters. 
he can demand it with prudence, and I grant it with | cliffs a little ago, come a poaching in my lord’s woods.’ ” 


I saw a dozen of ’em landing below the tower 


Monimia blushed, and the unseen Norman smiled, as 


Norman did not wait for the words prudence and pro-| he still glided on in the direction of the path which Mo- 


nimia trod. 

“ Oh, Lord! cried I, as sure as sixpence, they will 
murder my lady in the woods, and take her gold watch 
and her pearl ear-rings. Mr. Joseph would not come 
with me, but I got Williams, and we ran out.” 

“ Well, I am obliged by the motive of your walk, at 
least,” said Monimia; “ but in future, you need not in- 
terrupt your card and Constantia parties fur me. If my 
lord’s cellars are as safe from the poaching of the civil- 
ised English, as his woods are from the wild Irish, he 
will lose little game in Ireland.” 

This was said with a feeling of national asperity, for 
which, in the following moment, Monimia blushed. 

“TI don’t mean the civilised, but the polite English, 
Williams,” said she, addressing her respectable servant. 

“I know what you mean, my lady,” said the man, 
bowing respectfully to Monimia, and looking sulkily at 
her maid. 

« Then walk on, Williams, and leave me with Sarah,’ 

The man obeyed. 

“Sarah, I am seriously displeased with you for pre- 
suming to trifle with the affections of that excellent and 
sensible man, by your foolish flirting with that coxcomb, 
Joseph.” 

“La! my lady,” said the other, with a kind of hys- 
terical giggle—for she was, indeed, beginning to fear 
that her flirtation was losing Williams, without gaining 
Mr. Joseph—* Williams holds himself quite above me, 
now-a-days ; but let him take his mind of it—only let him 
be either off or on”—and she raised her voice—« for I 
am tired of this shilly-shally ; I have had very handsome 
hoffers. Good lack ! what noise is that !—some of them 
wild Irish couched in the woods. Oh, Mr. Williams! 
Mr. Williams! do you feel how I tremble? I shall go 
off into hysterics, as sure as sixpence.” 

“ Then, if you do, we shall certainly leave you to get 
out of them,” said Monimia, looking anxiously round. 

A tall figure emerged from the woods, darted across 
the lawn, and was instantly paddling in the little skiff 
which had brought the dozen of poachers. 

“ There lady, will you believe me afterwards ?”’ whis- 
pered Sarah, as they distinctly heard the dash of the 
oar; “I shall tell the game-keeper to look out.” 

“ You shall not dare !” cried Monimia ; “ how do you 
know but it is some gentleman—some stranger come to 
You must do no such thing, Sarah.” 
“To be sure not, my lady, if you forbid me,” said the 


, 


girl, in a tone Monimia disliked; and she replied, 


“ You know, Sarah, this is my country, and I don’t 
like to hear my country-folks accused.” 
Sarah curtsied, and begged pardon, half-offended and 


half-amazed, to be told her lady was one of the wild 
Oh! do not! Irish, which she had somehow forgotten. 


Norman had been somewhat astonished to hear Mo- 


nimia, on such a night, interest herself in the loves of 
the staid and respectable Williams, and the smart, flirt- 
A kind of superstitious horror seized her| ish Sarah—for he knew not that the soft picture of a 





“ Why, Sarah, do you raise such an alarm ?—you . 
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distant, but delightful establishment, far too humble for 
these expensive domestics, was already stealing on her 


fancy. 
The alarming epistle of the piper’s friend had by this 


time reached Glen-gillian. This was the first event 
that had damped the bridal joys of Flora, and reminded 
her that her lot was still but human. A prison was to 
her an object of dreadful and undefined horror, She 
thought of it like a Highlander: and he whom she 
loved with the purest and tenderest regard of sisterhood, 
was a friendless prisoner in the stranger’s land. She 
threw herself, weeping, on the bosom of Hector, who 
alternately soothed her alarm and knit his brows in 
conjecture over the tantalising epistle of Hush’s se- 
cretary. 

The ever-indulgent Craig-gillian had but one mode of 
solving the difficulty. 

« What is the good of plaguing ourselves more about 
it?” said he. “I will give Hugh a hearty scold when I 
see him. In the mean time, go you over to Ireland, and 
take Flora with you. Every body makes a tour on their 
marriage, now; and though yours will be somewhat 
late, it is to the land of dul/s you are going.” 

Flora loved all her father-in-law’s bad jokes, but none 
of them had ever been so welcome as this. 

“I bless and thank you for this!” cried she, pressing 
the old man’s hand ; “then we shall go immediately.” 
She looked at her husband. 

“If you are able, my dear love, for so sudden a 
journey.” 

«“ Am net I a soldier’s wife?” said Flora gaily ; «I am} 
perfectly able, and infinitely willing. We shall stop at! 
Eleenalin to-night, cross the country on horseback, hire 
a vessel somewhere, and be in Ireland in a minute. I} 
shall prepare.” 

«“ You must wait till we send to Inverness for a chaise, | 
at all events,” said Hector. 

«“ Ay, Flora, you must do that,” added his father; and 
Dame Margaret said, « Certainly.” 

« And lose three days?” replied Flora, her eyes filling 
with tears ; “ days so important—when you might be so 
useful to Macalbin! My dear father, if I am to go, suffer 
me to ride my gray pony—your kind present to me. 
Plead for me with that stern soldier.” 

“ Yes, Hector,” said the indulgent father, “I think 
Flora may ride. You know she is used to it; and, as 
she says, it may be useful to Macalbin.” 

“Impossible!” replied Hector; “I cannot risk the 
health of my wife, even for so desirable a purpose. 
You, Flora, who never traveled farther than between 
Glenalbin and Craig-gillian, nor ever crossed a broader 
sea than Lochuan, know nothing of the hardships of 
long journeys performed on horseback, and voyages in 
vile little vessels. Thank Heaven, my Flora, you are 
not, as you say, a soldier’s wife; for I could neither live 





perceived what she had often perceived—namely, how lit was agreed that the travellers should, for that night, 


dazzlingly white was that small part of his forehead 
which a foreign climate and a military life had not em- 
browned. Flora stole one soft, slow kiss from that fore- 
head, and blushed with pleasure at the theft ; but, looking 
up, she perceived Craig-gillian peeping through the 
window—the jest-loving Craig-gillian—and she blushed 
still deeper with the agony of detected guilt. This had 
been a standing jest with Craig-gillian for :he last fort- 
night, by the name of the “secret”—a secret which he 
most delicately preserved, in spite of the entreaties and 
ingenious guesses of Hector. 

Craig-gillian again entered. “ Well, Flora, I’m going 
to send Peter for the chaise: it may be here by to-mor- 
row night, and you will set off next day.” 

“ But Hector has already consented, my dear father. 
We go on horseback.” 

“If you are so positive, I shall tell the secret, Flora.” 

«“T don’t care,” said Flora, smiling. 

“ Oh, you shameless girl !” 

Craig-gillian again withdrew to consult his sister and 
Hector’s Moome, whom he had left together. 
the wishes of Flora was to him impossible ; but Marga- 
ret had been filling his simple mind with her own favour- 
ite visions of the heir of the family ; for the old women 
of the glen had already been looking out for him in the 
grounds of the tea with which Margaret treated them, 
and, of course, he had often been seen—very tall and 
handsome—a soldier, too—and surrounded by numerous 
followers and herds of black cattle. The heir of Craig- 
gillian was, in Craig-gillian’s subject glen, an object of 
far greater interest than the heir of the throne. 

Meanwhile, Flora was unfolding the secret, for she 
had half-forgotten Macalbin; because she knew that 
while losing minutes, she was gaining days to devote to 
his service: and she judged cortectly. It would have 
been a very improper request, indecd, that Hector could 
have refused at this moment. 

«“ Since it must be so, I will order the horses,” sighed 
he. “Flora, you are a sadly spoiled girl. My foolish 
father has entirely spoiled you.” 

«“ And his wise son will entirely mend me,” replied 
Flora, her eyes beaming with conscious power, while 
she shook her little head in his grave face. 

Hector sighed as deeply as a man in Jove usually does 


To resist | 


stop at Eleenalin to take leave of the lady, and account, 
in the best way possible, for this sudden journey—for 
they could not venture to mention the true reason. It 
was a gray evening, late in September, and before they 
reached Glenalbin it became chilly and foggy. Hector 
began to anticipate discomforts on the journey,—and 
almost to regret that he had yielded to Flora’s wishes ; 
since another day would have obviated every difficulty, 
and the kind Craig-gillian became pensive at the thought 
of losing his children. 

“ Macalbin’s come home!” cried Moome, starting at 
hearing the now seldom-sounded horn: “ that is Major 
Hector’s blow. Fie, Catrina! run to the boat !” 

The girl flew, and Moome heaped the fire with fresh 
turf, and swept up the hearth, and exchatiged her che- 
quered apron for a white one. 

“« Lady, dear, this is one of our lucky days,” said she ; 
“T dare say Mrs. Major Hector has also got news of 
her. And did we have the second sight, we might see 
this a lucky day in Erin, too. I dreamed myself. 
But here are the strangers.” 

She courtesied her welcomes to the gentlemen, and 
embraced Flora. Hector, when he had paid his compli- 
ments, drew from his pocket a cap Flora had given him 
to carry, and tied it, though awkwardly, over her old 
happy face. 

“ Here,” said he, turning to the lady, “ is 





‘ a piece 
Of needle-work so rare 

Wove by nae hand, as you may guess, 
Save that of Fairly Fair?” 





“T may well be proud,” said Moome, again curtsey- 
ing, for she was quite of the old court; “I had none so 
fine since she left Dunalbin, lady dear, tell of her.” 

Flora exclaimed, and almost wept with joy, to hear 
that she might in Ireland see and embrace the unchang- 
ed Monimia; and Hector also congratulated himself on 
meeting ber, as a beautiful and accomplished woman, 
whom lie had often entertained in India with delightful 
jstories of the pale primrose and the little social robin, 
land all the other enchantments of that native world be- 
jyond those deep waters which she had crossed in in- 
fancy. The lady explained, in very general terms, the 





when he feels pleasure in subjecting the sober wisdom of|reason of Monimia’s long silence; but Moome took 


thirty to the wild vivacity of nineteen, 


}Flora aside, and entered into all the particulars she 


Flora bounded up stairs like the deer of her native | knew. 


wilds, and in a single half hour made all the necessary 
preparations for her journey. ‘The load of anguish was 
already off her heart—for Hector was going to Macal- 
bin, and she had that faith in Hector which can remove 
mountains. 
in passing, and sprung on horseback. 

«“ Mrs. Major Hector, will you take care of your feet?” 


without you nor make you the sharer of a soldier’s| said the decorous maiden, who, both in word and prac- 


pilgrimages.” 


Margaret had now beckoned away her brother to a/tronly carriage; “ you never sce me skipping in that way. 


private consultation; and Flora twined her white arms 
round the neck of her husband, overcome by the proba- 


tice, gave the young wife a distinguished example of ma- 
” 

“True, child, you never see Margaret skipping that 
way,” said Craig-gillian ; « but she has a few years’ more 


hility that some unforeseen circumstance might yet tear| experience, you think ;” for Flora’s cheek was dimpling. 


him from her bosom.” 


“ Flora,” said Hector, “ you look so airy and delicate 


“ Promise that you will never leave me behind you,”| on your little palfrey, your fair and heightened complex- 


said she ; “that I shall share all your fortunes, in peace ion, and glittering brown ringlets, (as wild as your steps, | 


or war, in life or death !” 


I think,) so finely contrasted with your green riding- 


« Surely, my love, provided I can take you in a hand-| habit, that you might pass for the Queen of Fairy-land. 


some carriage or a good large frigate. 
you little know what you ask in begging to share the 
hard fare and rough couch of a wandering soldier.” 





My sweet Flora,|I am quite in love with you to-day! Is this little foot 


firm in its place ?” 
« Quite so,” replied Flora, looking as if she felt and 


He shook his head over her, in soft compassion, as if thanked him for all his tenderness. 


his heart already foreboded poor Flora’s destiny. 


«“ And now, I think, you look like my favourite 


«“ T always was sure the blame was between the Gor- 
| dons and the Macphersons,” said she; “for my own 
|heart told me it could not be hers.” 


“Tam much pleased with this journey,” said Lady 


Flora flew down again, kissing Margaret,| Augusta, when, after tea, they all drew round thie fire ; 





“T love to see friendship comprehended in plans of plea- 
| sure, or, rather, to see its enjoyment constitute pleasure. 
But if you are so rapid in your movements, I must re- 
|tire to make up my despatches.” 
| « Never trouble yourself, lady,” said the good-humour- 
led old Craig-gillian; “I wonder, for my own part, how 
'people ean trouble themselves so much with writing, 
‘when they might as well come and see each other. Do 
you, Hector, bring them both over to the Christmas; that 
lis the easist way. If it be between them, as I have 
heard, though no great gossiper, what is the good of the 
|one running one way, and the other another, when they 
lean only be happy by ranning into each other’s arms ?” 
Flora smiled with pleasure, and nodded to her father 
to go on. Within the last few months, she had become 
wonderfully quick-sighted in love affairs. She could 
now comprehend how Norman and Monimia might love 
|—dearly love—and yet never breathe the name of each 


« You surely think me very dainty and delicate,” said)‘ Fairly Fair,’ in the beautiful old ballad,” said he, still other—never trust their lips with those praises that 
she, with truly Highland contempt of luxury ; “ promise, hanging about the horse-woman : 


me that wherever you go, I shall be with you. My 
Hector, could any couch be hard with a pillow like this?” 
She gently laid her head on his bosom, and closed her 
eyes as if in sleep. 

«“ Sweetest, sweetest creature!” cried the lover-hus- 
band, fondly caressing her, “ it shall all be as you will; 


for surely, care nor sorrow can never reach the bosomja dark enchanter,”’ replied Flora; and, touching her | 


that pillows this cherub head.” 


r 


‘ saft and dear 
A girdle shaw’d her middle jimp, 
And gowden glist her hair.’ 





These lines portray you.” 


“T rather fancy myself some errant-damsel, held by | 


little steed, she flew like the wind far beyond the bound- | 


|flowed so naturally from even the most indifferent 
| stranger. 
“Tam told,” continued Craig-gillian, “ that she has 


‘lost her fortune—that wonderful fortune we heard of 


| when she went to England—either by the cleverness of 
Ursula Sinclair, or because it never was intended for 
her. But they have enough between them for happi- 
ness. I know she loves this country, for which reason 
I love her. Let her, then, in God's good name, come 


“You have promised,” said Flora, pressing her lips] ary crag, dreading the contagious sorrow of the servants, | home to us, marry her lover, and live in peace in the 


for the first time to his cheek. 
received his caresses. 
on the sofa, and Flora sat by him with her work, she 





Once, indeed, while Hector slept) ered round the door with blessings and fond farewells. 





| 


She was soon joined by Hector and Craig-gillian ; and 


Hitherto she had only|and their wives and children, who were, as usual, gath-| bosom of her own family—instead of sending him away 


to fight, and sigh, and cet himself made a tawney-moor 
in one corner of the world, hke Hector there, secking 
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the fortune a brave and honest fellow has the worst} “ “« Pooh ! ” said Craig-gillian, « Unah, there, would do! send the poor fellow away in search of : a 1 great fortune, 
chance of gaining, and which he may not live to en-|all that for her.” while they may be happy with a small one? Hold up 
joy when it’is won; while, in another, she is dress-| “By Mary! yes, and that I would, ” said and swore, hands that are still for Brora.” Moome and Flora held 
ing, and dancing, and pining, and sighing, becoming; Moome, who had never been more in earnest in her life ;) up their hands, laughingly. «“ We have the majority, 
green and yellow, and all manner of ugly colours ” | « God forbid that a lady like her should do but what she | lady.” 

« Nay, stop now, father,” cried Hector ; “give us a pleased herself—though the queen on her throne needs| “My dear, kind neighbour,” said Lady Augusta, 
chance of being heard.” /not be above what Macalbin’s lady and Macalbin’s’ smiling, “you do not consider the education, habits, and 

Craig-gillian nodded, and went on :— dochters did in their own day—a day which it is the probable prospects of the lovely young creature to whom 

«“ Wearing out her best yeara of life, T say, in the, wound of my heart to fecl I shall never see again.” | Macalbin aspires, since we have settled that it is so; far 
sickness of hope deferred. You young fellows, bustling) “ Lady, we must just give these good folks over to| beyond his fortune, but not beyond his merit ; I am san- 
ihrough the world, though you may have your own) their own fancies,” said Hector, again laughing at their guine enough to believe, that, did prudence sanction 
anxieties, know nothing about the quiet, uncomplaining, | tenacity ; “ those who would condemn the elegant Mo-| affection, and his good conduct in life dignify her choice, 
smothered anguish to which you leave the ladies you | nimia to the employments of making clothes for little | Monimia would not be insensible to his worth; but, at 
are in love with, forseoth ! My heart has often ached to brats, the luxuries of venison hams, blue cheeses, and | present; young, nameless, poor,—my dear Craig-gillien, 
look at the poor girls around us, becoming old, and bilberries and cream, and the society of Highland half-| I am happy that Macalbin cannot hear your seducing 
faded, and spirit-bruised—waiting till some Highland gentry, are far beyond my skill.” dlans.” 
soldier made a fortune, who, perhaps, poor fellow! may| “ Provided the little brats called her mother, Hector!”| “Then, I wish he could, and she too,” whispered 
never return to them, either in wealth or poverty. I as-|cried Flora, eagerly ; “ charming, rosy brats, wearing! Moome in the ear of Flora, and the lady smiled. 
sure you, Major Hector, that if you had left my Flora} the features of Macalbin and Monimia—those enchant-| “ Unwilling as I am to part with him for ever,” con- 
for the sake of gaining a few more paltry pounds, you ing features !—provided the venison was ‘the guarry| tinued Lady Augusta, “the last hope—almost the last 
should have found her, on your return, instead of a/of his bow, Craig-gillian ; and the bilberries pulled on aj comfort of my age—all of my blood that fate, even my 
ghost-looking, pale girl, the happy wife of some wiser lovely summer’s night, by those little brats, on the tom-| fate, has spared,—for I feel that Macalbin belongs to me 
man.” 'shee of Brora; and that she sHared them with all the|—I think I could have the courage to persuade him to 

“fam obliged to you, at least,” said Hector, laugh-| objects of her love, by the cottage-door which my father | ‘make one firm effort to gain that fortune, which would 
ing; and Flora felt, that a whole life, worn out in the| has been describing.” ibe the means of happiness. Craig- gillian, he must either 
hope of one day being Hector’s, would still be a life of| . « Provided all that could happen, I would allow that | secure for her he loves that place in society which be- 
happiness in the comparison of any other lot, | Flora can draw charming pictures,” said Hector, smiling. comes her birth and excellence, and his own manly and 

“TI hope, however,” continued he, “that my Flora| “ Ah, Hector, my sage son, you are yielding,” said | persevering spirit, or renounce a hope which, perhaps, 
would not have been quite so wise as my father, if any | Craig-gillian; and he added, proudly, “and without) it was folly and presumption ever to form or indulge.” 
necessity had made us part; and that Macalbin’s Moni-| any derogation from the birth or the breeding of the The lady spoke in a tone at once firm and heart-struck ; 

mia—if she is his Monimia—will also have somewhat) lady, she might yield too. I know little about Lowland and Craig-gillian gravely replied “ Lady, I have done— 
more love, and somewhat less prudence.” | society, but I should imagine that the society of Eleena-| I can only wish them all happiness, without judging of 

“ But there is no such necessity in this case, either,” | lin would throw no stain either on the dignity or refine- | the means which are to make them happy.” 
said Craig-gillian, determined to settle the whole affair,) ment of any society the Lowlands can boast. But it is} Flora thought there was more pride than tenderness 
at least to his own satisfaction ; “Jady, tell me, in the| you who impeach the young lady ; for 1 know she has in the opinion which the lady had avowed. It was the 
first place, if they love each other ?” | more sense and feeling than to prefer dancing, and sing- | first time she ever thought of the lady as less than infal- 

Lady Augusta had been a silent, anxious, melancholy | ing, and visiting among a set of people she does not lible ; and she was glad to find that Moome’s judgment 
listener. |care a rush about, to her domestic duties—when on | sanctioned her own. 

“ Craig-gillian,” said she, “you know how inex-| them, after all, her happiness must ultimately depend.” “« But, lady, dear, with your leave,” said Moome, very 
pressibly dear both of these young persons are tome. I| «I despair of making you understand how (with all courteously, “if the young lady herself were of Craig- 
believe that, in favourable circumstances, Macalbin might| due submission) your scheme is not only premature, but | gillian’s opinion, what would you say then !—not sepa- 
raise his thoughts to the beautiful and high-born crea-| abundantly indiscreet,” said Hector. rate him from kin and country, surely ?” 
ture of whom we are speaking ; but now She| “The devil take the discretion which sets people above! _“ I would say, Unah, that it was a young lady’s opi- 
sighed, and shook her head. | their happiness,” replied Craig-gillian, with character- | nion, and that time would try it; and if the young lady 

‘ Well, they love—that is clear,” said Craig-gillian ; | istic naiv etté; “Flora, my darling, don’t you be so persisted in her opinion after that time had elapsed, I 
“and the rest is easy.” wise.’ | would not, perhaps, think her a young lady very wise in 

« As how, my dearest father?” said Flora, pressing « Nor is Mrs. Montague,” cried Flora; “I am certain | her generation ; but I would feel her to be a very amia- 
to his side, and looking in his face. she would decide with us.” | ble young lady, and so send you to Brora to wind her 

«Pll tell you that.—There is a large farm of Brora,| “ Aye, that she would,” said Moome. clues.” 
with all its mosses, and fishings, and fine grazings, and| “There, now, Hector! Well, I shall appeal to her-| “ My dearest lady,” cried Flora, kissing the hand of 
woods of oak—a place Mrs. Montague admired so much iself. I can *t bear to see young people throwing away | ‘the lady, “ always think me amiable, and never think 
when with us—they might have a lease of it from your| | their happiness s, and finding ambition. Flora, my dear,| me wise in my generation.” 
lord there, while woods grow and waters run—or tll] you shall write out for me ‘acase for the opinion of| The party smiled at Flora’s injunction ; and Moome, 
* Macalbin enjoys his own again ;’ and [ hope that day | Mrs. Montague.’ | her old eyes sparkling with joy, now said, “ Och, and it 
will come. Would she not be better there, as its mis-| Flora laughed at this new idea, and hastily collected} would be my happiness to go to them, and theirs, 
tress, and the wife of as handsome and good a fellow asj writing materials, and Craig-gillian dictated his orig ginal wherever they would be, though I little thought ever to 
ever left his country 1” scheme, though with more humour and delicacy, and | leave Glenalbin.” 

« And that he is,” sighed Moome. without mentioning any name except A and B, and the} After some further conversation on the same subject, 

“Tlis veins filled, too, with the generous blood of} farm of Brora. Lady Augusta retired to write to Monimia and to Mac- 
-Mucalbin—for who can doubt of that who looks on} «TI shall certainly submit this case,” said Flora, en-|albin; and the rest of the party to their chambers, as 
him !—than languishing in perhaps endless separation ;| quiringly. “'T'o be sure you will,” replicd Craig-gillian ;/ they intended to set off at a very early hour next morn- 
or, more wretched still, the miserable wife of some mon-|« and we, who are on the right side of the question, will| ing—Craig-gillian for his home, and Hector and Flora 
grel Lowlander. What say you, ladies ? sign our names to our opinions. Here, Unah, give us) for Ireland. 

« T say with you, my dearest father!” cried Flora. | your mark.” When Macalbin returned to his tent, on the night he 

«“ God bless you! And so do I,” said Moome. | «And my prayers, too, for this good end,” said Moome,| had seen Monimia, he found a card on his table from 

But Lady Augusta only shook her head, and sighed.| complying ; “ and I don’t despair yet: who better de-| General , requesting his company at breakfast on 

| the following morning. At the appointed hour, which 











Hector also shook his head; but he smiled at the san-| serves her than himself?” 
guine simplicity of his father and Flora. | « Were it to go by desert, my poor Moome,” sighed | was an early one, he repaired to the general’s tent, and 
«TItis really pleasant to hear my father detailing his| the lady, who was greatly affected by so close a scrutiny | they continued téte-a-téte till late in the forenoon. Books 
Arcadian scheme of love in a cottage,” said he; “TI of the forlorn prospects of her beloved protégé. in several modern languages, maps and military plans, 
could just forgive Macalbin for entertaining so romantic! Hector had previously been revolving Indian schemes | furnished abundant topics of a conversation, which the 
a project.” | for the brother of Flora, and his own old school-fellow ;| general designed as a sort of trial of his ingenuous guest. 
« The project is not so romantic as you imagine, my | and he now mentioned this idea to Lady Augusta. “ I) «“T hope,” said he, at length, “ you are not too proud 
wise son,” replied Craig-gillian; “surely, the cottage) have little of what may be called interest,” said he,|to oblige me.” “I am afraid that I might indeed be too 
will be nothing the worse of love, and a cottage in our)“ but I have some friends. Macalbin will find other} proud if I were capable of obliging General ,” re- 
country, with an income of three or four hundred a-year, | friends—he will find them, or make them—and in a few | plied Norman. The general bowed, and proceeded :—“ My 
and the profits of a large farm, may have many good | years he may return to us, if not a rich man, at least aj friend, the Earl of , intends his second son and — 
things about it besides love.” |man deserving of fortune, and Brora will still be wait-|a fevourite nephew for the military profession. They 
“T give you up, as incorrigible,” said Hector, now| ing him.” are youths of about sixteen. He has done me the ho- 
laughing outright. + Those who would transform the! This scheme appeared much more rational, ard the} nour to consult me in their professional education ; and 
high-born and high-bred Monimia, accustomed from in-| lady warmly acknowledged the kindness of young Craig-| [ thought this field the best school for a young soldier. 
fancy to Asiatic splendour and English luxury, into the| gillian ; she acknowledged it like one who, in the same} Like yourself, they are to be volunteers in my regiment. 
domestic wife of a poor Highland gentleman, dyeing! circumstances, would have acted a similar part. Their studies, duties, and pursuits ought to be similar to 
yarn and sending clues to the weaver, are beyond my| “I was for that, too, while I thought there was no| yours. May I hope that you will undertake to superin- 
control.” ‘love it the case,” said Craig-gillian. « But now, why | tend their studies and their conduct, to live with them 
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as their elder brother and friend? The earl is, in the|hension for her health, and resolved to hazard sending 
best sense of the word, a liberal man. ‘To him we may|the piper with a message of enquiry. 
safely confide all after considerations ; for he is very ca-| The general, however, saved him the danger of this! 
pable of estimating the value of those in whom he places} expedient, by appointing next morning to ride over to| 
so important a confidence. In the mean time, I will] Glanville-Lodge, and introduce his young *friends and | 
arrange all pecuniary matters. He leaves all to me, for} their tutor to his lordship,—a ceremony which had been} 
he knows I can make a good bargain. I trust you will | too long delayed, as their families were distantly related. 
have equal complaisance. I purpose, then, if you agree,| ‘This desired, yet alarming visit, was accordingly | 
that your appointment shall yield you two hundred a-|made. His lordship gave his guests a very cordial re-| 
year. I am very unwilling to anticipate a refusal. May | ception, and quickly conceiving a high opinion of the 
I venture to beg your acceptance of this part of that sum/ talents and accomplishments of the young tutor, he as 
as an earnest of my success?” He held out a bill for} suddenly formed an entire new plan of education for! 
fifty pounds; and Norman, in some confusion, replied,| his son. ‘The most distinguished legislators of Greece | 
« This is a kindness so unexpected, a mark of confidence| and Rome had also been the most illustrious captains. | 
so gratifying to me—in truth, I know not what I say,|In modern times, Marlborough, Frederick of Pru ssia,| 
but I deeply feel your kiadness. It will, however, be} Washington, and Bonaparte, had discovered talents alike | 
time enough for this,” and he gently put aside the bill.| great in the field and in the cabinet: England was be-| 
« Besides, it is far more than I ought to accept, as I can} come a military nation; and for these and several other | 
never hope to earn it.” cogent reasons, Lord Glanville, who was, in fact, tired of | 
«I must say, you are far wrong there, Macalbin. A| the office of tutor, resolved to place his son under the care 
man who sets so just a value on his time, and employs} of Macalbin. And Charles, besides being the finest gen- 
it so diligently, ought to have it highly valued by others.| tleman and greatest politician, was also to be the most 
On this point I am absolute. As you wish to oblige me,| eminent soldier of the next age. 
yield to my request.” Here, then, was something to do to boast of, and to} 


Norman no longer sought to resist or reject kindness} make paragraphs and long dissertations about, in the| 
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the cheek of Monimia, her pallid complexion and lan- 
guid air too well explained the cause of Norman’s re- 
peated disappointments. She accounted for the paleness 
and thinness, so alarming to Flora, by mentioning a cold 
which she had caught on the preceding week, which had 
confined her to her apartments for some days. 

Their mutual felicitations were not half ended, when 
they were joined by Lord Glanville and General ; 
In Craig-gillian, the latter recognised an esteemed coun- 
The recommendation of the 





tryman and fellow-soldier. 
general, was more than sufficient to win the friendship 
of Lord Glanville. He received the guests of Monimia 
with much kindness; and, summoning his languid lady, 
repeated the necessary ceremony of introduction. 

After some further desultory conversation, tedious and 
irksome to those whose hearts were overflowing, the 
visiters departed, accompanied by Monimia, who yielded 
to the importunity of her new-found friends, and agreed 
to spend with them the remainder of the day. 

Og their arrival in the town, Craig-gillian and Nor- 
man set out in quest of lodgings for the former; and 
Flora, left alone with her friend, wept while she told the 
tale of the gloomy by-past winter; and smiled through 
her undried tears, while, with the happy egotism so ex- 
cusable in those we love, and feel to have a kindred interest 


so considerate. 


He put up the bill and departed with an| many letters his lordship despatched every day. 


There} in all our joys and projects, she expatiated on her new- 


overflowing heart, saying, “ Do with me as you will; for] was, moreover, an obscure young man of genius, to pa. born felicity. 


I can in no shape, not even in words, acknowledge your} tronise and bring forward, and enlist in the service ot| 


goodness.” 


It was now that Flora playfully produced the import- 


his party. His lordship was therefore in delightful}ant document, honoured by Moome’s mark, and old 


. . . . os . oe . ones . 
The piper was busily employed in brushing at some-| spirits; and Norman, remembering that he was Moninia’s | Craig-gillian’s signature. 


thing when Norman entered the tent. He beckoned 


him to the tuble, and spread his treasure before this true,! gained the favour of his host. 
To Norman, who, in his fears 


though humble friend. 
for her he revered beyond all human beings, had already 
suffered in anticipation all the horrors of extreme po- 
verty, this money appeared a very precious treasure. 
The afflicting image of Lady Augusta, aged, deserted, 
and poverty-struck, had often overwhelmed him with a 
misery beyond all other misery—in his most rapturous 
moments it had intruded to blast his hopes and joys; 
and his dawning pruspects now gave him happiness as 
intense as his former anxiety. The patronage of the 
general was to advance his fortunes; his industry was 
to give comfort to the last years of the lady; and the 
love of Monimia was to crown his joys and reward his 
toils. 

On the same day, the expected pupils of Norman ar- 
rived; and he was immediately introduced to his new 
duties. ‘Till the encampment broke up, the whole party 
were to be accommodated with tents; and in arranging 
their future establishment, the general confided all to his 
discretion. On this day, also, he found means to write 
to the lady, and to transmit his treasure, though he felt 
some reluctance at using money he had not yet earned ; 
and when all this was accomplished, he hastened to the 
bay, which he again crossed in the little fishing skiff. 
But, on this occasion, Monimia was no where to be found. 
The night became dark and stormy; and after approach- 
ing the mansion, and wandering for hours round the spot, 
which seemed blessed by her habitation, he returned wet 
and dispirited to his tent. 

Macalbin was now restored to his former habits; and 
being placed at the head of a liberal, if not an expen- 
sive, establishment, many sources of pleasure were put 
into his possession, which a narrow fortune had hitherto 
denied. His tent was now strewed with new books, 
pamphlets, maps, plans, and newspapers; he was again 
afloat in the current of affairs, occupied with business, 
and full of ideas and projects. In his new system of 
life, there was less of languid, fastidious, exhausting en- 
joyment, and more of the manly satisfaction which a 
sound mind must ever experience in steadily pursuing 
an animating purpose than he had ever yet known. 

His young pupils likewise contributed to his happi- 
ness : he found them full of ingenuousness, good-humour, 
and vivacity ; and when they saw, that instead of a stiff, 
exacting pedant, their tutor wo: a handsome and spirited 
young man, as willing to become their playmate as their 
instructor—the instructor became more dear, and the 
companion more respectable. 

Every evening Norman continued to haunt the woods 
of Glanville-Lodge; but when a week had elapsed, he 
had still caught no glimpse of Monimia. When he re- 
collected the wetness of the evening on which he had 
Jast seen her, he began to entertain very serious appre- 





uncle, was equally delighted that he had so quickly} Monimia, half offended and half pleased, returned it 
with a grave smile, saying—* I find it impossible to be 
After partaking of some refreshment, and receiving an | displeased by the good Craig-gillian: his very errors 
urgent general invitation to the table of Lord Glanville,| proceed from the kindly desire of giving happiness.” 
the young gentlemen were about to return home, when| “ But I hope you think our opinion in the Macalbin 
his lordship, with his usual promptitude, requested a} case is as correct as it is well-meaning. If our judgment 
private conference with the general, on the subject of|is not sanctioned by the lady and Major Hector, it is 
his son’s education; and as the boys were in the gar-| because they, in their wisdom, argue from their superior 
dens, he begged Norman to amuse himself for a few| knowledge of the world; and we, from knowing the 
minutes in his library. worth of Macalbin, and the tenderness of a young female 
With this request he gladly complied; but more oc-| heart.” 
cupied with the mortal living, than the immortal dead—| She laid her hand gently on the bosom of Monimia, 
while he ranged through the melange litteraire scattered | whose blush and smile half betrayed her feelings. “Ah, 
around, and carelessly turned over the leaves of a Greek | we are the people, and wisdom shall die with us,” said 
tragedy, which his lordship had folded down as the ap-| Flora, peeping slily into Monimia’s face. 
parent subject of his studies—he thought only of Mo-| «“ With all due respect, I must refer to the opinion of 
nimia. Unable to gain any intelligence, he resolved to| more learned judges,” said Monimia, smiling at this af- 
interrogate a servant concerning the health of the ladies/ fectionate folly. 
of the family, and accordingly rung for a glass of water.| “And I, confident of success, give way to more elo- 
But when the servant appeared, this task, so easy to the | quent advocates,” replied Flora, as Norman entered the 
indifferent, was too much for the conscious Norman.| room to inform her that lodgings had been procured in 
Mr. Joseph disappeared. Norman, under the pretext of| the immediate vicinity of Colonel Grant’s. He attended 
asking for a newspaper, again summoned him; and as-| the ladies thither. 
suming an air of indifference, looked on a book, while} In the course of that day, he found an opportunity of 
he enquired for Lady Glanville and the other ladies of) acquainting Monimia with the happy alteration in his 
the family. laffairs. Nor did she conceal the satisfation she felt at 
«“ Oh, Lord, sir—I beg your pardon—all our ladies ex-| his gaining an opportunity of unfolding his talents and 
cept Mrs. Montague, are all overpowered with vapours,| character, and acquiring that confidence in his own 
and miserably nervous, ever since we came to this coun-| powers, and that respect from his fellow-men, which 
try. There’s ry lady and Mrs. Sarah, sir, you would} might sanction her opinion, and justify her choice. 
not know whic has the most delicate nerves of the two| The carriage of Lord Glanville was sent to town at a 
—such flutterings and palpitations.” | pretty early hour for Monimia; but Norman remained 
“ Very well,’ said Norman ; that’s enough.” The | with his friends as long as the etiquette of the camp 
man bowed and retired; and, in the next moment, he} permitted. 
saw a chaise drawn up to the door, and heard a servant} Norman was sinking into sleep, when he was roused 
announce Craig-gillian. | by the voice of Drummond, who demanded admittance, 
He fancied he had mistaken the name, till he saw! He sat down by the bedside, flushed and breathless, and, 
Monimia bound down the door steps, and in the next}as Norman fancied, under the influence of too much 
minute perceived two beings so dear to him, entwined,| wine. When Hugh had struck a light, and retired, 
like sister graces, in the arms of each other, and Major} Norman demanded the reason of this late visit. 
Hector Craig-gillian hanging over them, claiming his! «Oh, I am dying in love again,” said Drummond, « and 
share in this joyful recognition. Involuntarily he flew) I found it impossible to sleep till I revealed my passion 
to join this loved group, which he encountered in the|to you; for I am so innocent and bashful, forsooth, that 
hall. Monimia started back, and coloured; and Flora,| I dare not—” 
screaming with delighted surprise, caught his hand,/ «‘I'his is so common an occurrence with you,” inter- 
which she placed in Hector’s—the well-remembered | rupted Norman, smiling. 
manly lad of long-fled years, who had been the first ob-| “Oh, but I am so seivus 
ject of Norman’s childish emulation. such a lovely, timid, little soul ; so clinging, and tender, 
« Ah, so happily met!” cried Flora, half wild with | and trembling, and blushing and so exquisitely fair and 
affectionate gladness. “Would it were in Eleenalin,| tiny ;—I wonder she was not afraid of that great black 
but still this happiness!” and she alternately pressed the | monster !” 
hand of Norman and Monimia, both of which she held,| «Of whom?” said Norman. 
assailing them with endless questions, and half answer-} « Why, of Craig-gillian, to be sure.” 
ing their impatient interrogatories. “Ts it Flora you are in love with now? 
When the flush of joy and surprise had faded from| charming, indeed; particularly since she has been mar- 
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ried. The passion you speak about so much, is a mighty | pleaded so eloquently, and Mary smiled so sweetly, and 
embellisher, I think. But seriously, my dear Drummond, |time glided on so swiftly—and her father finding me 
what presses on your mind ?” there at two o’clock in the morning scolded so crossly— 
“ Presses on my mind !—is this not pressure enough, |and I too proud to be scolded, replied so warmly—and 
in all conscience ?” ; poor Mary cried so bitterly, and [ flung away in such 
« When you reflect that you kept me from sleep only | wrath, and ran to you feeling so queerly—and indeed so 
last night with another of your diurnal flames, I hope that | indignantly.” «“ Well now, pray be serious, my dear 
you will now unfold your real errand.” friend,” interrupted Norman. “You don’t mean to 
“Oh, aye, that was Mrs. Montague: she looked so| marry without the consent, or rather, without the know- 
interestingly beautiful the other day. Besides, she gave | ledge of Colonel Grant.” «Then, very seriously, I do. 
me ‘her bluest vein to kiss,’ when, like the welcome |I went to Mary this morning with a special license in 
messenger of Anthony, I returned to Mary—poor Mary '| my pocket, and like an honest soldier, told her very 
—with the news of your acquittal.” Norman’s heart! plainly, that unless I obtained a right to stay with her, 
was throbbing. “ But her beauty is rather too dignified |not only till two o’clock, but the whole night over, I 
for my taste—too much indebted to native intelligence.|would never again enter her father’s door; for the truth 
I love the woman who hangs on my looks, and catches | is, I am worn out with my uncle’s amiable temper. I 
her loveliness from the gracious smile of Captain Drum-|always wonder at other people heeding his ill-nature, but 
mond. However, | am in love with her, too, ‘and could |I can’t help feeling it myself. My poor Mary cried sadly 
adore as many more.’ She shall have a distinguished | again—you see she had no good argument to oppose to 
place in my seraglio—a man may speculate on that, you | my solicitations ;—but having a point to carry—for her 
know—so truce with that virtuous frown. But my fa-|own good—I hardened my heart—told her all her regard 
vourite sultana shall be Craig-gillian’s fairy-love—look- | for me was pretended, or she never would subject me to 
ing like a little lamb, half pleased, and half afraid. < Oh, | such insults :—so, when she, poor little soul, protested 
she does hang upon the sable chief, like a rich jewel in| her strong affection, I kissed her hand, took silence for 
an Ethiop’s ear.’ You may guess how bad I am, when | consent, and invited his jolly reverence to dine with me. 
you see I have called up all my poetry. I think I see I sounded him at a distance on doing us the good turn— 
her now with her little dimpled face, and sunny eyes,|but he shied at first. However, as my uncle’s wishes 
gleaming through golden hair, so laughingly. But when |are known—as it must happen some time or other—as 
she tosses her little head with innocent freedom, to shake| what is done cannot be undone—and moreover as I 
back the ringlets which hang between her and Craig-|managed to let him win above twenty games at back- 
gillian’s smile, [ am half wild, and wholly bewitched. |gammon, he has agreed to tie the knot—and to-morrow 
Oh, Macalbin, you are a happy man, to know nothing of |is the day, big with the fate of Mary and of Allan. You 
the pangs of hopeless love !” | are to be there ;—and if ever you need a friend on a 
«“ Love!” cried Norman, “ Craig-gillian loves! you|similar occasion, here is your man—to hush the watch- 
rave to conceal some latent uneasiness. But let us talk | dog, burst the gates, scale the two pair of stairs window, 
of Hector. There is a pattern, man, for you and me.|tie the maid to the bed-posts, and gag her with her own 
A man who, I believe, never thought of self in his life.” | handkerchief—release your charmer from durance vile, 
Drummond began to pull up his boots—* His very jand, carrying off herself and her band-box, give her to 
boyish pleasures were disinterested and considerate. You |your arms all trembling, and weeping, and blushing :— 
know how prosperous his career has been; but perhaps| Oh, the delicious creature, how can I part with her!” 
you have to learn that his zeal, industry, and integrity,| “ But whither will all this lead?” enquired Norman, 
compelled fortune to be propitious. You think him cold | greatly perplexed what course to pursue; for he per- 
and reserved, and, for a Highlander, he is wonderfully so; | ceived, in spite of Drummond’s flippancy, that his pride 
but when I tell you he was for eight years in a remote | was greatly inflamed by the behaviour of Colonel Grant; 
station of India, surrounded by perils in every shape, and jand he feared that the feeiings of the daughter and the 
with no society, save native soldiers, listening to the | mistress had been little regarded, while the father obeyed 
shrick of the jackall, instead of the roar of his native |his angry, jealous honour, and the lover his petulant re- 
Moniezvar, and all this for the sake of his relatives and|venge. Whither, dear Drummond, will this lead ?’”— 
dependants, and above all, his venerable father, I am sure he again repeated. 
you will love and admire him, His solitary habits have] Drummond durst not at this moment speak seriously, 
tinctured his manners, but they could not reach his heart| much less reflect with deliberation, for he knew that he 
—that is still glowing, and open, and clannish. Hector; was doing any thing but what was proper. “Lead!” 
loves the last drop of his own blood, and is a friend to | he exclaimed, “ Where should it ead but to Mary’s arms 
the meanest native of his country.” |—there’s a lead for you—but you are so dull of com- 
“Ido think him admirable indeed,” said Drummond, | prehension. But, in the first place, it will lead his re- 
somewhat displeased at this history—‘ and pray did he|verence to my uncle’s to-morrow—which will lead me to 
marry to oblige his father—eh? Well, let my father re-| produce this license—which will lead me to the benedic- 
quire such a piece of obedience, and I will not yield in | tion, and so forth—which will /ead me to introduce Mrs. 
duty to the pious neas himself—or even the grave|Drummond to Colonel Grant’s bad graces—which will 
Hector Craig-gillian. Pray does he ever laugh at all?” |/ead him to storm—which will lead me to laugh and 
“Tam sure he would to see you beating round the | Mary to weep. And when we have all done storming, and 
bush in this manner, when something which my true | laughing, and weeping, like dutiful children, as we are, we 
regard for you makes me anxious to know, has for three | will down on our marrow bones, graciously to crave his 
successive nights brought you to my bedside.” | ungracious blessing—which will /ead to a good dinner 
“ Why, did I not tell you it was love, man? ‘Oh, /and a laugh even from Craig-gillian, at our frolic—which 
Cupid, prince of gods and men !’” (will lead on the gay hours which lead to twelve o’clock 
“Love!” cried Norman, half angrily; “and what|—which will lead me gravely to observe, that I have 
says Miss Grant to all this love ?” | been ordered never to be seen in my uncle’s house after 
“Miss Grant,” said Drummond, his face colouring, | twelve, on pain of being turned out of doors—which will 
and its expression suddenly changing—“ Why, she says |/ead him to grin in his agreeable way—which will lead 
she will be obliged to marry me off-hand, as it is impos-| Allan to fly up stairs—which will lead Miss Dora to 
sible to keep me else: now, to speak elegantly, the cat is|simper and leave her mistress—which will lead me to 





but I cannot find another—morcover, I am quite stupified 
with thick port and dull backgammon ;—so I will go 
sleep nor think seriously of any thing till three mornings 
hence, when Mrs. Drummond will come up stairs to 
awake me, saying—‘ My dear Allan, papa waits break. 
fast.’ So I'll yawn, languidly, turn myself round, and 
reply, ‘ My dear, let him wait.’ Oh, these odious matri- 
monial dears, how many ugly sentences do they preface, 
‘ My dear, give me leave to tell you, you know nothing 
about the matter.’—* My dear, will you not-tease me.’"— 
‘Damn it, my dear, will you for one moment hold your 
tongue!’ I shall not call Mary my dear for these 
twenty years.” 

Norman now saw that Drummond was determined to 
speak down every attempt at expostulation, so he per- 
mitted him for this night to run on, hoping that the cool 
morning hour would prove more propitious to reflection 
and advice. 

This conversation took from Norman all inclination 

for sleep. The path of propriety was easy and clear, 
but he was still young enough to shrink from the im- 
putation of pusillanimity in friendship, and of an un- 
worthy desire to recommend himself to the favour of 
Colonel Grant by refusing to share in the imprudence of 
Drummond. ‘The mind of Norman was too enlightened 
and too upright to have recourse to that convenient logic 
by which persons of weak understanding seek to per- 
vert what is right in principle into a palliative for what 
is wrong in conduct. He deemed it both more safe and 
more honourable to act against a firm conviction of duty, 
and thus incur the pains of self-reproach, rather than 
blunt or warp his moral perception, and venture to justify 
that error which a known false sense of honour led him 
wilfully to commit. 
Love, on this night, seemed to have conspired against 
the repose of Norman. He had hardly dropt asleep, 
when he was again disturbed by Leary, at his tent-door, 
bawling, “ I’m loth to disturb you, if you are not awake 
at any rate, as it’s only eight o’clock.” 

«“ That is very considerate; but what is the matter? 
Come in. Have you seen the captain ?” 

«“ Troth, no, it was the colonel himself,” replied Leary, 
who now appeared very finely dressed and powdered, a 
kind of awkward and ba:iiful drollery visible in his 
countenance and deportment, while he hung by the foot 
of Norman’s bed, twirling bis cap, scratching his head, 
and balancing himself first on one leg, and then on the 
other. 

« And what said he ?” enquired Norman, who fancied 
all this finery and these airs in honour of Drummond's 
nuptials, and the secret confided to Leary, who was un- 
derstood to sentinel the doot while the ccremony was 
performing. 

« Oh, he is done of his grumbling now; Miss Grant, 
you see, sir, gained him over. So, if you p/ase, it will 
happen this morning, and I come to tell you, and ax 
your advice.” “ And has Colonel Grant consented then?” 
cried Norman, in amazement. “In truth has he. Oh, 
don’t look at me! I’m not telling a word of a lie at 
present. But, though he had refused, there was no help; 
and only I thought it decent to give the family my coun- 
tenance, as they have always been kindly to Dora, you 
see, sir.” 

“ Dora!” exclaimed Macalbin; but, quickly recol- 
lecting himself, he added, smiling, “ You were certainly 
very condescending in your attention to the colonel’s 
family. But this is a sudden determination.” 

«“ Och, all the regiment knows I have been her bache- 
lor these three weeks. She loved me for my grief for 
poor Bourke ; for, before that, sorrow bit of her would 
look to Paddy. So you see, sir, as the ould woman, my 
grandmother, who always prophesied I would be a credit 





out of the bag. Oh, ho! you are on your elbow, now; | vow that, as my God shall help me, my dear generous | 
but don’t speak yet. I half prevailed with her last night, | girl shall never repent the confidence she has placed in | 
and hied hither to tell you :—but this morning I drove her} Allan Drummond.” | 
from every female strong-hold, and my dear girl gave a| Drummond’s eye glistened for a moment, and his! 
fearful consent to take me to-morrow morning, for better | voice quivered. He abruptly rose and gaily added,— | 
for worse—that is for captain—for major—in despite of |“ On my honour, I shall lead you no farther; had you) 
old Caustic ;—and the pleasure of vexing him gives a|not been the fellow I love best on earth, I should have | 
high yout to the delight ef pleasing myself, let me tell left you below stairs—so adieu, till to-morrow—remem-| 
you. Pray, don’t look so droll now; for you were the|ber your department.” | 
means of throwing us into what dramatic folks call the | “ Still, dear Drummond, I am quite amazed, I doubt,” | 
situation. Mary looked so prettily the other day, when|—Drummond hated the word, and he hastily exclaimed, ! 
I ran home from your trial—that is, for one’s cousin «Oh, so am I—quite amazed that my uncle could behave 
Mary: and my uncle dined out ¢o opportunely, and I|so brutally—yes, Macalbin—your eye reproves the term, 


to the family, siuce she saw by iny big nose, that I was 
a rale Leary, and not a bit of an O’Shaughnasey, which 
is the mother’s side. As she was always sending me 
down messages, on her blessing, to have done with my 
wildness, and take myself up, as I was the first born, I 
took a serous thought of it. And Dora, being a clever, 
tidy girl, a favourite in the colonel’s family, anda mighty 
good washer and smoother of fine linen,” —* I see it all,” 
interrupted Norman, who knew that Leary was never 
at a loss for good reasons to justify any thing he wished 
to accomplish. “And since it is so, Paddy, I trust this 
will be a new motive to steadiness and good conduct.” 

“I knowed you would be telling me of steadiness,” 
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replied Leary, laughing, “ but I resolved to tell you and 
ax you for all that.” 

« Well, since you were so good natured,” said Nor- 
man, smiling at his shrewdness, “I think I shall say no 
more about steadiness to-day. But when we go into 
quarters, T shall use my influence to get you permission 
to work at your trade; for you know a married man 
must be diligent to earn money to keep his wife com- 
fortably ; and I trast you will do so.” 

This was not the precise sort of kindness which Leary 
relished. But he was grateful for even this, and bowed 
very low, saying, “ Sure, I intend to act by her like a 
jantleman, and to do what is right and honourable. 
‘They say she was too fond of handsome Bourke. That 
was a fault of my own, too, and all our women admired 
him, so I can't blame Dora.” 

« Nor can any one else,” said Norman, “ You in- 
tend, it seems, to be very honourable : I hope she will be 
very discreet. God bless you both.” «And you, sir, 
and forgive myself for trying to deceive you, for it was 


> all over this morning after six o’clock mass, but thinking 


you might take it amiss not to have your advice ared—” 
" «Oh, Leary,” said Norman, laughing, “I never take 
the truth amiss. You know I am only rich in good 
will. Take this bit of gold to treat our old comrades in 
the ‘ philosopher’s tent’ on this happy day; and if ever 
Iam a richer man, I shall not forget how our acquaint- 
ance commenced, and that Paddy Leary axed my con- 
sent to marry a wife when he had been three hours a 
married man.” 

Leary coloured while he laughed ; and with his usual 
address, added ; « And thin told you the truth, though 
it put shame on himself; and never find his mind asy in 
cheating you did Pat Leary, who is prouder of being 
one of the philosophers, than was he on the throne of 
Tara the day.” This was not exactly true, perhaps, 
but at that moment Leary felt it true, and Norman was 
contented to believe him. 

When Leary withdrew, Norman dressed himself to 
visit Drummond. Norman was hopeless of dissuading 
him from the purpose to which he was urged by aflec- 
tion, and goaded by exasperated pride; but friendship 
and duty demanded a strenuous effort. If it failed, Nor- 
man retained an honest resolution of acting wrong. The 


sight of his young pupils at breakfast, by reminding him of 


the trust reposed in his prudence and integrity, rendered 
this resolution more painful. To forfeit his own esteem, 
the confidence of the general, and, perhaps, blast the 
prospects of his future life, was too much even to pre- 
serve the friendship of Drummond; and, after some 
farther honourable debate with himself, he took the wiser 
part of coming to an open explanation with his friend. 
Drummond, at all times prone to take offence, was now 
extremely displeased. He was conscious that he was 
acting wrong, but impatient of being convinced, nay, 
convicted of error. 

After a very unpleasant conversation, he flung off with 
an ironical compliment to the wonderful prudence and 
circumspection of so young a man—qualities so neces- 
sary to a rising man—a man who would thrive in this 
good world. Norman knew that this was the language 
of resentment ; the s/ang of that careless friendship and 
affected generosity, which he despised, and yet it cruelly 
wounded his feelings. When Drummond went off he 
was unable to make any effort to detain him, and, for a 
little time, he suffered the bitterest pangs of poverty ; 
for he perceived that it laid him open to the humiliating 
suspicion of meanness and baseness; of a wish, a dis- 
honest wish, to recommend himself to patronage at the 
expense of his friend. Drummond was exceedingly 
irritated at the patience and composure with which Nor- 
man had borne his reproaches; and when he had been 
about a minute gone, he flew back for the special pur- 
pose of affronting him still more, by requesting him at 
least not to betray his secret. He saw the convulsive 
throbs of Norman’s bosom, who leaned against the side 
of the tent with his face shrouded by his clasped hands, 
and but for his « manhood,” and his “ soldiership,’”’ the 
former quality always prompting him to vindicate the 
errors into which the latter betrayed him—he would have 
fallen on the neck of his friend and besought his for- 
giveness. As it was, he slipt away in silence, wishing 
he could yet retrace his steps, but now soothing himself 
with the belief, « that to go back was tedious as go o’er.” 

He went straight to his cousin, to acquaint her that 


Norman would not be present at their private marriage 
—and to her he did justice to the character of his friend. 
Miss Grant had always wavered; but the part which 
Norman had taken, and the struggle which she heard it 
cost him, confirmed her opinion. ‘ Allan, ought we— 
can we—in honour commit an action which Mr. Macal- 
bin cannot honourably witness ?” said she. “ Bless me, 
no—yes ; there is a great difference between the princi- 
pals, and those who are only art and part, as] will show 
you afterwards ; but justnow I must be as busy as Caleb 
Quotem, for I have as many functions this morning. 
Now, be a brave girl for a few hours longer; and when 
it is over you will find it is nothing.’ But Mary felt 
that it was a very serious something.—She thought of 
the moral courage of Norman, not as a thing to admire, 
but to imitate ; and going to her father declared the truth, 
and the whole truth, and threw herself on his paternal 
mercy, The colonel was first amazed, then provoked, 
and at last melted. That a plot of this kind should have 
been hatched in the family of so rigid a disciplinarian— 
one who made it a boast that the motion of his eye was 
obeyed, was somewhat extraordinary. But he was con- 
scious of having used his nephew very ill, and he was 
even meditating some atonement, and the honourable 
dealing of Mary and Macalbin deserved reward. Like | 
the sultan of the Indies, though resolved that the story- 
teller should live, “he went out as usual, without ac- 
quainting Scheherazade with his resolution.” 

Mary fancied she saw relenting kindness in his face. 





She heard him go up to the apartment of a lady, the 
widow of a subaltern officer, who, since the death of his 
wife, had acted as his housekeeper, and a sort of chape-| 
rone to his daughter. But this was merely to order a 
fine dinner in all haste. She found means to learn, that | 
a number of notes, which she had seen him send off, | 
were respectively addressed to the members of the Glan-| 
ville family, Craig-gillian, the general, the Macalbin, and | 
the Bishop of . What can he want with the} 
bishop?” thought Mary. She knew that he hated the| 
company of clergymen ; he abhorred those who tolerated 
his habitual swearing; he was too well bred to swear} 
before the respectable part of the clergy; and he could 
not bear, that is, easily bear, any sort of restraint which | 
was not strictly professional. Before he went out to) 
the parade, he sternly told Mary to proceed in every par- 
ticular as had been previously resolved, and leave all else 
to him. Mary, trembling, promised obedience. 

About twelve o’clock Norman received the following 
note from the colonel :— 











“Dr Macatsix,—I have heard of your soldier-like 
conduct. It is not lost on me. Do in all things as 
Drummond directs. Keep my secret, and rest assured 
of my approbation. If he has his mine ready to spring, 
I have my countermine. J. G.” 


Norman was comforted by this note ; for he had justly 
concluded that the anger of the colonel would be much 
more violent, and, perhaps, more persevering than Drum- 
mond seemed to anticipate. Yet he disliked all this 
plotting and contrivance ; “this paltering in a double 
sense,” this dull denouement of a stale farce—and fore- 
saw that the agreeadle surprise might still more deeply 
insult the jealous honour of Drummond, while it com- 
promised the dignity of Miss Grant. 

He now went to Drummond.—* Captain Drummond, 
[ wish to attend you this morning, if you will now per- 
mit me.” “If I will permit you !—you kindest of kind 
friends—to be sure I will permit you—thank you—bless 
you ; but do you—have you changed your mind?” « My 
mind is still the same ; I still think you ought to make 
a candid acknowledgment to Colonel Grant.” « Better 
and better,” said Drummond, “you know and esteem 
virtue; but you love Drummond better. Now this is 
the friendship that pleases me. I am like that reasona- 





ble lad, the Venetian bravo, with Rosabell, I must be 
loved with all my crimes on my head. Well, once I am| 
married, I shall repent, and live virtuously as a wedded | 
man—un pere de famille—God help me, and it ought} 
todo. And now, Macalbin, unless you swear that you| 
will never tell the share you had in this matter, you can- 
not witness my secret nuptials. I will not have your| 
sins on my conscience.” 

Norman nodded his head, and evasively said, “ Let 





Paddy give ime intimation.” 


——— 

The parade at last had an end, though Drummond 
believed it never would. He saw the colonel mount his 
horse for his usual ride, and ran to the lodging of the 
chaplain, whom he sent off, and then flew to Norman. 

“Ha! so fine—and all in honour of me—or Mary 
perhaps :—well, come, come—for I have dreadful mis- 
givings—would it were all over—priest, and blessing, 
and reconciliation.” 

They went out together, as if to pay a morning visit 
to Miss Grant. On the stairs of the colonel’s house 
they met Mr. and Mrs. Leary. The former, with many 
winks and twitches of the sleeve, acquainted his honour, 
that, « his ould worship had returned from his ride, and 
that his reverence was hid in the pantry.” 

“Oh, Lord!” cried Drummond. “ But I'll take him 
if the life be in me,” said Leary, in one of his hoarse 
whispers ; and Drummond, still ascending, began to 


sing, 


“ Did ye ever hear what roaring cheer, 

Was had at Paddy’s wedding, O; 

And how so gay they pass’d the day, 
From the churching to the bedding, O ?” 


and to salute Dora, or rather to smack his own lips, till 
the stairs rang again, for the amiable purpose of pro- 
voking his uncle. 

“ Has Leary waited on you, sir ’—Hymen’s altars are 
flaming in our regiment this morning. Shall I order 
him up? for he only waits to receive Miss Grant’s con- 
gratulations.” ‘The new-married pair were ordered into 
the room; and the colonel, from regard to old Tracy, 
condescended to drink the health of the bride. 

“The health of the bride, and God bless her,” said 
Drummond, half in spirit and half in tenderness, glanc- 
ing his eyes on his cousin. “ You are very gay this 
morning, Drummond ; almost as gay as if, like Paddy 
there, you were a bridegroom.” 

“ Aye, mon oncle, in the hope that my turn may come 
next.” He smiled and nodded to Norman. The colo- 
nel also grinned to him: while Miss Grant blushed to 
the eyes, and felt extremely distressed at this game at 


| cross purposes, 


“ Charming weather,” said Drummond, with affected 
carelessness. ‘ Do you ride this morning, sir ?” 

“ His honour does not always ride when he puts on 
his spurs,” said Leary, loud enough to be heard; and 
louder still, “ the jantlemen are trying them rockets to- 
day at Glanville park, I darn ; so feared we might miss 
your honour, as the general is gone, and all of them— 
just as we came too; so, sure, your honour is not too 
late yet.” ‘The colonel paid no attention to Leary’s 
emphatic yet; and Drummond added, “ Aye, is it to-day ? 
I thought they would embrace the first good day; and 
this, amid these equinoctial storms, is delightful. Are 
you quite sure, Paddy ?” 

“ Och, as sure as death itself,” cried Leary, who never 
scrupled to tell a few lies, ‘less or more,’ to serve a 
friend ; “the day it is, and sure did’nt I see the general 
on Sir Lancelot, and his new leopard skin saddle-cloth, 
and—” 

“ Not to-day, but to-morrow,” said the colonel, drily. 
Leary bowed. “The morrow is it? Oh, very like, 
your honour; it may be the morrow,—though this is 
the better day for a fair trial ; that is, if your honour 
plases ; Vl run to tell you want to try them.” 

Leary received no encouragement, and he was forced 
to retire, whispering to Drummond, “ Be asy.” 

Another tedious quarter of an hour passed away, 
The colonel sat, and sat, and Drummond whistled and 
fretted, and fretted and whistled; Norman traced the 
whole course of the Ganges, and Miss Grant doubly 
polished every key of her piano-forte. ‘The colonel next 
examined a barometer, prophesied more rain, and began 
a long dissertation on the moist climate of Ireland. 
« This is the first we have ever heard of his philosophy,” 
whispered Drummond ; “you will soon see the last of 
mine—this is beyond endurance.” ‘The colonel entered 
on the velocity of cannon-balls, and “ talked about it 
and about it,” till he forgot the purpose of his everlast- 
ing harangues, and spoke on in real forgetfulness. Leary 
had watched for his exit, till patience was more than ex- 
hausted. He returned, and in a few minutes was knock- 
ing at the door of the drawing-room, which he suddenly 
threw open, and appeared puffing, and blowin — and 
perspiring, with a great black cat under his arm 
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“lara edaied pardons; your benenenaliell my ‘he takes up his whip,” thundered the colonel. 
father, ould Tracey, being just looked on every minute, closed the door on the objects of his just resentment. 
and wishing above all things to see your honour, I run,“ Captain Drummond, I hope that your character will 
for the life—” 

« Tracey dying!—see me—does he wish that—poor ceiving my daughter 
Tracey—but what is the matter!” her father.” ‘The colonel spoke these words proudly 

«The St. Anthony’s fire, your honour, with a face as and feelingly. Drummond bowed very low. “I have 
red—as red as your honour ever—seen a boiled lobster. been somewhat harsh, perhaps, and you have not been 
We are going to try the three drops of the black cat’s over dutiful; Mary has been wiser than both—she has 
blood.” often made us friends—be this hand our bond of union.” 

Leary pinched the cat, which squalled as corroborat- He gave her hand to his nephew with more tenderness 
ing evidence ; and the colonel snatched up his hat, to than might have been expected from stuff so stern; and 
pay a farewell visit to old Tracey, utterly unsuspicious| Drummond, completely melted, spoke and looked his 


of trick or falsehood. part very becomingly. 


Norman steadily examined the face of Leary, to whom! tual vows will not be the less impressive for bei 

N teadily ithe f f Leary, to whom | tual ll not be the less i for being pro- 
” |three days, and I was thrown upon my own resources, 
“Nor less fortunate certainly,” re-|{ am not ashamed to tell you, though I would be hanged, 


his presence was at all times a second conscience—much | nounced in the presence of these ladies and gentlemen, 
more quick, indeed, than that which long habits of false-| said the colonel. 
hood had deadened to the love and practice of truth. | plied Drummond, bowing round. 

“It might be the gin he took,” said Leary, who com. | 
prehended that serutinising glance, though my father 


never gets drunk but on Patrick’s day, and the Abram. bishop, who, stepping forward, arrested a fresh expostu- | d/ishment. 
Drummond now appeared to enjoy per-|sistance from my uncle—nor did he urge me much— 


day ; but an ould woman said it was the St. Anthony’s | latory speech. 


fire.” |fect self-possession, and passing Norman, archly whis-|that might have been rude, you know. 


“Oh, fie, fie, Paddy,” cried Drummond, laughing.) pered— 
« But now, fly—run—get his reverence from the pantry ; 
I'll secure the door.” 

The colonel returned. Leary again pinched the cat, | 
and withdrew, with a look of despair, to contrive some'| 


“ So I’m to have no elopement after all.” 


new expedient. 
“ Before I go, gentlemen, you must promise to dine ceremony unmoved. But though their emotion had 
“] promise | been visible, it- would have been unperceived. Every 
with pleasure for both, sir.” | one was absorbed in his own feelings. 
“ Have a good dinner for your friends, Miss Grant.” When the Highland custom of drinking healths, and 
“T second the motion for a good dinner,” cried Drum-| the usual congratulations were ended, the ladies retired 
“ A| with the bride; and Drummond was summoned to a 
He returned, and drawing 


with me.”—Drummond’s face brightened. 


mond, willing to spare his cousin the pain of reply. 
good dinner is at all times a good thing—and what if conference with his uncle. 
we should have a little ball in honour of the wedding— 
Macalbin, could you, think ye, dance a strathspey with 
the bride 2?” 





matter, took the way to his tent. Arrived there, he be- 
gan to exclaim, “ Paddy Leary, Paddy Leary, get me a 
The poor bride could hardly command her tears. clean shirt—pull off my boots—a boot jack, a boot jack, 
The colonel again withdrew—Drummond listened till) a guinea for a boot jack !’—Leary attended. “ Here is 
the hal! door was shut after hin—darted down stairs—|money for you—make a bale-fire as high as Croagh- 
sent some of the servants on errands, locked others into| Patrick, and get all royally drunk to-night.” 
the kitchen——and returned with a large key, a large| “Long life to you! It would ill become us to stand 
chaplain, and little Dora Leary. The key he solemnly jin the way of your honour’s orders,” said Leary, taking 
deposited on a table, gravely swearing, that no soul should | the money, and resolving on prompt obedience. 
enter or quit the house till he was Benedict. “Tam very much inclined to dispute the propriety of 
The party stood up, Drummond whispered courage} your honour’s orders,” said Norman, laughing, as Leary 
and comfort to Mary, and taking her arm within his own,| withdrew. 
gently drew her forward. She burst into tears. “ Dear} “Oh! of that to-morrow, which is to be the com- 
Allan, my father knows all; he, I fear, is within.” |mencement of a new era—the reign of prudence and 
| sobriety, and—and—and all the married virtues. But 
This was the moment which Norman dreaded. The! pray, put yourself into the attitude of listening. This 
face of Drummond underwent a rapid and dreadful| has been a critical day: but I forgive you, and you must 
change—he tossed away the hand which he held, ex-| forgive me and my uncle. After all, if it was not for 
claiming—* Is it possible, madam, that you have plotted, |‘ Ais bow-wow way,’ he has not a bad heart. He was 
not only to betray, but to insult me !—And you, sir?” | quite right about my late visits—since I have been a 
turning fiercely to Norman. “ But I shall find a time | married man—that is, within the last half hour, my no- 
to speak with you.”—He was flying off, when Norman) tions of female conduct have risen considerably. Well, 
caught him in his arms, |I am to get Icave of absence for six weeks, that we may 
« Drummond, my dear friend, are you mad—has Miss| bury our bridal blushes in a post-chaise, and bowl away 
Grant not endured enough already !—be a man, and all | for Scotland—not that we need to run away from our 
will end well.” | friends to save our credit at this time. I am no fool— 
Drummond ceased to struggle, and curiosity took place and Mary—but now that we are one flesh I must not 
of anger. The folding doors which connected the draw-| praise her. How my gorge does rise at the fulsome fond- 
ing-rooms flew open as if by enchantment, and Drum-) ness with which some young wives bedaub their lords. 
mond saw a long and laughing perspective of white robes) Pray, did you never feel inclined to box their ears ?” 
and scarlet coats, and, farther off still, Bishop in| “Truly I never was exposed to any temptation,” said 
full canonicals. General advancing, led in Moni-| Norman, laughing. 
mia; and, behind him came the old colonel, gallantly) ‘“ Happy you—fogh! Well, now that I have got the 
squiring Mrs. Monro, while over his shoulder peeped better of it, see here a carte blanche to provide for my 
Craig-gillian, his own serious smile displaced by his fa-| increased expenditure. By this, no doubt, I am to be 
|bound over to my good behaviour, and economy, and 
“ Here we come, unbidden guests,” said the general. | all that. We shall see—God knows he has been a hard- 
“ But not unwelcome, certainly,” replied Drummond, | hearted uncle to me. When I came to his regiment, a 
bowing with a face of scarlet. | mere boy, so great was his heroic terror that I would 
Paddy, who stood without as sentinel, on hearing} disgrace him by cowardice, or draw upon him the impu- 
this noise, ventured to peep in, to see how matters were) tation of partiality, that every piece of service, harder 
proceeding, and turning up his great eyes, exclaimed,| or more mortifying than another, was reserved for poor 
“Oh, Christ!—the kay, the kay.” Drummond had} Allan. But for fighting—to do him justice—he always 
adroitly slipped it to Dora, who stole away, followed by| gave me my stomachful of that, and as little credit as 
the waddling chaplain, whose beneficed hue had been| possible for the doing of it. When I discovered spirit, 
succeeded by the paleness of terror. I was called quarrelsome—and when prudence, pusilla- 








ther’s good humoured laugh. 


“His honour does not always ride when he puts on|nimous. I had a shocking life ; but I compelled him to 


not be less respectable, nor your life less happy, for re- 
Mary from the hand—the heart of |been that of thousands, indeed—but it may be yours 


No persons of common sensibility, in the situation of {and all ; 
| Norman and Monimia, could have witnessed such a/equipage for my own precious person. 


Norman’s arm within bis own, with a face pregnant of 


Norman | Macalbin, tell me, as your friend, do you wish to follow 


your present profession ?” 
“ Do you think I ought ?” 
“TI cannot say; but I will tell you my story ;—it has 


and you shall judge.” 

« At the age of fifteen,” said Drummond, “ my buck. 
ram uncle got me a commission. I joined him a child— 
a spoiled, petulant, grandame’s inp. What-a worl 
opened to me! The pressure of a thousand evils, re. 
buffs, and mortifications, made me in a few months start 
up into a man—a real man, in the ranks and at the 
mess—but with little Mary and Dora Tracey, I still en. 


“I flatter myself that your mu-|joyed a game at bowls amazingly, when no one was by, 


“T was to live with my uncle—but we quarreled jn 


or damned, before I told it to another, that, after the ex. 


Every one seemed to feel that he had now been suf-|pense of my education and outfit, I could neither in 
ficiently lectured, and the general kindly beckoned the | justice or honour make any demand on the home esta- 


I was too sulky to accept of pecuniary as. 


How [ got on, 
amazes me—my pride could never brook suiting my ap- 
pearance to my circumstances. I think, nay, I am sure, 
that I don’t value a man a pin’s head more or less for 
his dress, unless I were going to buy the man, clothes 
but I never could be reconciled to a shabby 
So, for long, 
long years, I did penance in fine dressed company, with 
more gold on my doublet than in my pockets. When 
[ could not afford a ball ticket, I hated tumult and dane- 
ing ; and when too poor for the opera, I loathed music. 
I had—I ought to say I acquired, a constitutional aver- 
sion to wine.” 

« Which you have since lost,” said Norman, laugh- 
ing. 

« Oh, in seven years a man’s constitution changes! 
The ennui of country quasters is dreadful to an un- 
idead officer. He games and drinks. I loved study— 
that is, I read novels. When very poor, and proud, and 
sullen, I tried my hand at being a philosopher, too; but 
that would never do, as the old man said cheerfulness 
would still break in.” 

« And is sullenness philosophy ?” 

“ So the world says: but I give you lessons fresh from 
life; none of the mustiness of philosophy ; lessons of 
«thrift, thrift, Horatio.’ ” 

« And I have need of them.” 

Drummond, without noticing this remark, proceeded. 
“Thad an utter contempt of all dijouterie and grim- 
crackerie, and that petty traffic which prevails in ship- 
cabins and mess-rooms—as, ‘I'll exchange my opera- 
glass for your topaz seal; and you'll give me your gold 
watch for my pistols and Belcher handkerchief—and 
done—and done.’ I scorned to be a dealer in small 
wares, and resolutely stuck by this heir-loom—(he pulled 
out an old-fashioned massive gold watch)—and these 
‘ seal-rings of my grandfather’s.’ This saved me, and 
may save you a world of money, and, as I think, of re- 
spectability. 

“ So, with a little dash, and quackery, and a bold face, 
I still got on—a fine, dashing, thoughtless dog. 

«“ People may talk as they will of monastic mortifica- 
ions—what are they, after all, to the self-denial of a 
man with a subaltern’s pay, and a gentleman’s spirit ? 
Had my self-denial proceeded from a good motive, I 
would have deserved to be canonised. My stiff-backed 
patron, who alone could guess the truth, had no pity 
for me: he had got in the same way himself, (thousands 
of brave Scotish officers have,) and without the revenue 
of my good spirits, or the comfort of my friendly no- 
vels. Peace to the generous souls who labour in this 
useful vocation! and, for a few shillings a month, keep 
a poor man’s fancy rolling in gold—the more noble, too, 
as one may fairly suppose, that, like their devoted reader, 
they are not overstocked themselves.” 

«“ Well, Drummond, you have merit, I belicve; but 
you might have had , more—you needed not all this 
stuffing and seeming.” 

« You are wrong, Macalbin : had I, indeed ”? and 
he smiled, and glanced his eye over the fine form of 
Norman—*“ had I, indeed, been such a column of true 
majesty, I could have afforded to be an honest man, 








Now, 


his spurs—and his honour does not always ride when| respect me, and at length he did respect me. 


though a poor one. But, on the whole, I bless my 
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poverty = 
pated, and perhaps more of a coxcomb, though probably 
jess saucy, and sudden, and quick in quarrel. 


| 


had I been richer, I would have been more dissi- | man !—I had the pleasure, in a long gazette, to see ho-|site. Every thing is as hard, or as soft, or as cold, or 


° ° | 
nourable mention made of Lieutenant Drummond.— |as hot, or as sweet, or as sour, or as ugly, or as hand- 


Never did so brilliant a paragraph appear in print, al-|some, or as tall, or as short, or as thick, or as thin, or as 


« Now have I run through, e’en from my boyish days,| ways excepting another, with which I ran over my | tight, or as wide—as the devil.” 


my strange eventless history—for which I suppose you 
won't give me a world of thanks, 


tell it at my father’s fireside, where I shall be thanked, | sign.’ ” 


and where I shall be neither saucy nor well-dressed ; for 


I shall be sure of admiring auditors. A man is so great|which was by no means pleasing to Norman. 
in bis own father’s chimney-corner, after an absence of| stripping life of all illusion, and of all interest. 


seven years—of course so happy, so complacent—unless 
the man be a brute. Ob, Norman, of all the friends 
merit can gain, or success command—commend me to 
the dear old souls who love me, because I am their own 
Allan.” 

« Of whom they have reason to be so proud,” said 
Norman, “ hypocrite though he be.” 

«Of whom a very small matter would make them 
proud. Happy for me that one’s own dog is better than 
one’s reighbour’s lion. Well, is it soldier, or not sol- 
dier 1—-that is the question.” 

«There is nothing inviting yet—you must tell me 

farther.” 

« Oh, I shall tell you all. Iwas three years an en- 
sign—and my promotion was equally creditable to my- 
self, and to him who recommended me—it was not my 
uncle. I one day dined in a military circle, in which 
was a person of the most elevated rank. I was still a 
boy—perhaps I looked a simple boy—and this great per- 
sonage, playing with his glass, tillipped some of his wine 
into my face. My blood was boiling. There were but 
two ways to wash out this stain. I preserved my tem- 
per—fixed my eyes steadily upon him—and, smilingly, 
threw a whole glass full into his face, saying—* Your 
—— we do it this way in Scotland.’* In a few days, [ 
was made lieutenant—and lieutenant I continued for six 
long years. Every body said that I was an excellent 
officer, and I was inclined to believe them; for, though 
no herv, I had, and have, I trust, a clear, and full, and 
honourable perception of what every soldier ought to 
understand by the word duty. I had several times been 
offered the payment of a company— Oh, dem it,’ I 
swaggered, at that—my poverty could never seduce my 
pride. But so excellent an officer could not refuse the 
adjutantey—especially as my acceptance must be useful 
to the regiment—this pattern regiment. It was very 
useful to me. I had hard work; but I was lavishly 
praised, and excessively vain of my doings. I was now 
comparatively rich, too; and, lest love should prey on 
my sun-burnt cheek, I spoke of matrimony. I was told, 
‘It was damned nonsense to think of that yet;’ and 
you know who told me so. However, I was not forbid- 
den to hope; and after hoping on for other four years— 
[am senior captein—and married—perhaps too soon. 
Poor, dear Mary !” 

Drummond paused and sighed, and Norman echoed 
his sigh more deeply. “A soldier thirteen years,” 
thought he, “a good, gallant soldier, and too soon mar- 
ried. Ah, Monimia !—to wear out life in that cold, lan- 
guishing hope, ‘ which maketh the heart sick.’ Selfish, 
that I am, could I condemn your youth to this cheerless 
waste of the finest capacities of enjoyment ?” 

While he shrunk under the self-inflicted tortures of a 
generous remorse, Drummond also was pursuing visions 
of that poverty which affection embitters ; but he soon 
recovered, 

“Courage! my dear lad—this is the dismal side; 
now for the bright and captivating. The hardships 
wh.ch seem so dreadful, when compressed into a con- 
versation of five minutes, are light as a feather, when 
expanded over the surface of twelve years of youthful 
life.- I have much good to tell you. I have been in 
America, the East and West Indies, Egypt, and Gibral- 
tar; and in every climate I have luckily, or wisely, pre- 
served—if not good health—the capacity of recovery.” 

“ And what is mere health ?” said Norman, who had 


father’s heathy domain for a whole day, reading to man,|_ He walked away; and Drummond, who was busy 


But I am going to| woman, and child— .2l/an Drummond, Gent. to be En-| with a razor and strap, cried—* Here, now, is a razor 


” 


jas blunt as 
Drummond burst into a violent peal of laughter,| “ Pray, now, save your credit; don’t be the man with 
It was but one comparison, and that a vile one.” 

« As blunt—as blunt as a man’s wit who has no com- 


” 





“ But I have quite another style of adventures to tell | parison but—— 
you now,” said Drummond, when he had composed} From that day Drummond gave up this and several 
himself, “This is but half a soldier’s story. Think of | other favourite modes of speech. 
the ladies I have-loved, and the ladies who have loved} The wedding-party met at dinner; and, in compliance 
me. As for the battles, and duels, and wounds, and | with the entreaty of Mrs. Drummond, her father request- 
valour, these are mere trite, commonplace events ; but |}ed that the marriage should not be disclosed till the 
the sguaws, and baladiers, and Circassians, and Jew-| young couple had set off for Scotland, which they were 
esses, that ‘ upwards and downwards, thwarting and con- | to do in a few days. The colonel was, at the same time, 
volved,’ chase each other through my story, are won- |to make a journey to England; and it was also arrang- 
derfully interesting.” ied, that Craig-gillian, for the few weeks he remained, 

“If you please. we will defer this pleasure till an-|should occupy Colonel Grant’s house, with Monimia as 
other opportunity,” said Norman, laughing. “ But you |the guest of his wife. 
have, I think, said nothing of your king and country,| Next day the general entertained a large party at din- 
and glory, and ambition”—he averted his glowing face, |ner, for the understood purpose of introducing the pu- 
and spoke hesitatingly, conscious of the ridicule to|pils of Norman and their tutor to the officers of the 
which he exposed himself—« and the thanks of a great} regiment, and several other gentlemen, whose acquaint- 








in the regiment where it was felt with pride and talked 
of with ridicule. Such is mankind. 

“ My king and country! God bless them both !”’ re- 
plied Drummond, fervently ; and Norman felt reassured, 
and was even grateful for his seriousness. “I have served 
them, I trust, faithfully ; but thousands who lenged for 
my place, would have filled it with equal credit ;—tens 
of thousands would have moved like chess-men through 
this war-game, at the will of the directing mind, with 
regularity, courage, and intrepidity, superior to mine. 
No, no, Norman; no man, now-a-days, needs enter the 


science often bind him to his post, when he would gladly 
retire. We have an overflow of good oflicers—a glut 
of the stuff of which good officers are made, and sad 
experience has made us proficients in the art of mould- 
ing it to our purposes—so that every man who chooses, 
may, with great propriety, remain under his domestic 
fig-tree. To be sure, a man may think a little of his 
country, in the second place. ‘ Pray, my dear, what are 
we to do with these boys?’ says mamma; ‘they are 
grown amazingly, and they eat—how they do eat!’ 
‘ Why, my dear, we must try the law for John, as the 
estate is small; send Peter to India to his uncle ; and 
get Allan a commission. In God’s name, what more 
can we do?’ So Allan is consecrated to the service of 
his country, though you won't deny that it is probable 


served it equally well.” 

Norman was again disposed to quarrel with Drum- 
mond: he had an art, and it appeared a pleasure, in 
stripping human motives of all that is pure, and inspir- 
ing—at least so thought Macalbin—and his grave fea- 
tures betrayed his belief. 

« Let me, however,” exclaimed Drummond, “ make 
an illustrious exception for such men as Moore, and Gra- 
ham, and Ferguson—those leading minds, inspired by 
the divine ambition which makes war the glorious thing 
you fancy ; and for those ‘ young and princely novices,’ ”’ 
—and he nodded to Norman—* who, exalted by the en- 
thusiasm of this animating trade, grow up into such he- 
roic men.” 

“Very well turned; but I don’t quite forgive you. 
You have a sad lack of romance, that’s the truth, for all 
your novel reading. You a hero!” 

“ You may well say it, sitting here on my wedding- 


day ; but mect me in half an hour; and when dinner is 


never known sickness, and could not be reconciled to|over, and my uncle in good humour, pray second me | 


such tame notions of prosperity. 


“A mighty good, to an officer. Besides, I have never|to screen poor Leary. 


with all your might in getting a bill of indemnity passed, | 
You know, that with me, he is 


been made prisoner; and, though twice wounded, am |as dull-horned as the devil.” 


still sound in every limb. Once, too—hear it, oh, Nor- 
* Some of my readers are, no dovbt, acquainted with 
this altered anecdote ; but it can scarcely be told too 


“Tam sure I know one reason for the decay of in- 


vention in our days,” said Norman, gravely. | 


« And what is that, pray ?” | 
“ Our attachment to set forms of speech, which spares | 





often. 


us the trouble of inventing any thing original or appo- 





nation.” He looked up and smiled ; for this was a stand-|ance he wished them to cultivate. 
ing paragraph in the sermon, with which the chaplain |judicious, and delicate, were his attentions to Norman, 
regaled their ears on Sundays, and become a cant phrase | that, without drawing upon him the overwhelming at- 


army for conscience sake, though both honour and con- | 


any other mamma’s Tom, Dick, or Will, might have | 


So well-timed, and 


|tention of this numerous company, he afforded the most 
favourable opportunities for the modest display of his 
lacquirements. Sometimes he drew forth his powers, 
and sometimes opened occasions for their natural deve- 
|lopement; and managed with so much amiable address, 
that those whe had wished to consider Norman the pro- 
tege of General , were compelled to see that he 
stood upon his own ground, resolved to maintain every 
linch of it, and disdaining to make his way, either by 
‘crawling or climbing to those heights to which he as- 
'pired, but had not yet attained. 

This was also a conciliating dinner ; and the major— 
who hated Norman, because said major had taken him 
for a great personage, while be was in reality an obscure 
one—before the conclusion of the repast, begged the 
‘honour of taking wine with him, though in truth, very 
‘sensible of the honour which he fancied he conferred. 

On the following day, the general condescended to 
dine at the regimental mess, as this was the first appear- 
lance of his young friends there ; and he wished them 
in future to dine with the officers twice a week. And 
here again Norman was treated with great politeness by 
ithe major, who deigned to add an “indeed,” or “’pon 
my word,” expressive of satisfaction, at the conclusion 
‘of his observations, though not directed to himself. 
| «Mary, Mary,” said Drummond, when Norman and 
he joined the female party at Craig-gillian’s lodging, 
“hear what a favourite Macalbin is become: the major 
has not only told him— During my late father’s may- 
oralty’—but also— you must know, sir, that when Iwas 
recruiting at Litchfield, the ladies used to call me the 
Is he not a fivourite ’—~The ma- 





audacious captain.’ 
jor’s two best stories !—and certainly those by which he 
lis best known.” 

“Mr. Macalbin is every body’s favourite,” said Mrs, 
Drummond. “ And now, Allan, news for news. Our 
Mrs. Montague is, as you know, an intimate friend of 
the Craig-gillians; but as you don’t know, and as I 
won’t tell you 

“Oh, ho!” cried Drummond. “ Ah, Norman, you 
are sly—d d sly.” Norman’s tell-tale eyes were 
now, at least, sufficiently communicative. 

At this moment Flora and Monimia entered the room, 
and Drummond, drawing the arm of his wife within his 
own, carried her off to undergo a cross-cxamination. 
The party were to sup with Craig-gillian; and Flera, 
occupied with real or pretended business, found an op- 
portunity to leave her friends téte-a-téte. To relieve the 
embarrassing silence which ensued, Monimia began to 
play, and had the complaisance to choose an air which 
was one of Norman’s first rate favourites. It was the 
beautiful song from Park’s travels, versified by the late 
Duchess of Devonshire. 








«“ The thunder roar’d, the rain fell fast, 
The white man yielded to the blast.” 
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Almost unconsciously she accompanied her playing 
in those low-breathed, pathetic tones, which ever cast a 
spell over the heart and senses of Norman. While he 
hung over her, Drummond and the ladies suddenly re- 
turned; and Monimia, svympathising in his feelings, 
quickly changed the air. Norman had a natural and a 
national dread of ridicule, and a strong power of re- 
pressing his keenest emotions, partly on this account, 
and also from a fastidious impatience of the feeble sym- 
pathy of strangers. 

« Now, this is the style of songs Norman loves,” said 
Flora, who had caught some notes of the tune: “ he 
has more tenderness than musical taste; and far more 
fondness for the fair sex than any gentleman I ever 
knew.” Drummond smiled at the nédiveté of this ob- 
servation, and Flora hastily added—“I mean the kind 
sex, the nursing sex—who, as the good St. Pierre says 
—but you'll think me vain to repeat it—in short, Nor- 


man loves 
‘ Gentle woman, ever kind ;’ 


but, to counterbalance that, he is excessively jealous.” 

«“['Il not believe it,” said Mrs. Drummond. 

« Then I tell you he is, of every thing he loves. Most 
men are vain of showing off their fine things; but Nor- 
man loves to treasure up his riches of favourite books, 
or poetry, or music, or scenery, for the secret delicate 
enjoyment of himself and his few favourites. I assure 
you, the crowd will not need to lift their profane eyes to 
Mrs. Norman Macalbin; far less to say or sing her 
pra'ses. I think he is more impatient of ¢a foolish face 
of praise,’ than of downright censure, How he used to 
look, when a party of fashionable tourists found out 
Glenalbin, Civility compelled him to be their guide, 
and truth to point out what was best worth notice; but 
when they burst into turgid raptures, and began to ex- 
patiate on the sublime and beautiful, he looked for all 
the world as you may suppose Mr. Burchell, in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, when the fine ladies entered on ¢ Shak- 
speare, taste, and the musical glasses,—and he cried 
‘ fudge.’ . 

« But you recollect something about pearls cast before 
swine,” replied Drummond. “I am not sure if this is 
jealousy ; but it well accounts for Mr. Macalbin never, 


admires.” 
Monimia. 

« You may be sure of that: if Norman has any pre- 
tensions, or affectation, it is the affectation of hardness 
of feeling, and indifference to what other people pretend 
to admire. But there is altogether a provoking quiet- 
ness about him; a piquant indifference to all that pleases 
or teases ordinary mortals, which is not easily reconciled 
with his extreme indulgence and patient good-nature. I 
never could perceive Norman weary of a story that was 
merely tedious, or a person that was merely insipid. 
Any degree of good-humoured egotism, he bears with 
the most edifying patience; but when affectation as- 
sumes the high tone of taste and sentiment, Norman is 
certainly well-bred, but I think not well pleased. And 
yet how inconsistent we are! One summer our good 
piper picked up a landscape painter from Edinburgh, 
who had been cast away on our inoors, and brought him 
to the hospitality of Eleenalin. He was so pleasant and 
gentlemanlike, that I quaked lest he should enter loudly 
on the picturesque, and Norman look ‘fudge.’ But 
fortunately the sublime and beautiful dwelt more in his 
imagination than on his tongue, and the enraptured Nor- 
man followed him through bog and through brake for a 
whole fortnight, while at every point of view, their eyes 
held such intelligent téte-a-tétes. When Norman halted, 
the painter looked round, sure of something worthy his 
observation; and when the painter stopped, Norman 
looked sharp to behold something an artist’s eye alone 
could discover, and gave his companion a smile of grate- 
ful recognition, as if to say, ‘ Thank you—I see it for 
the first time, now.’ But, oh, there was such a provok- 
ing lack of ‘ fine frenzy’ in their general looks and lan- 
guage, as nothing could atone for: till a sudden swell 
of enthusiasm would sweep down the icy flood-gates of 
their fancy, and it was seen that Norman and his frigid 
friend felt more than all of us.” 

Flora wished that the whole world should know and 
jove the companion of her youth as he deserved to be 
known and loved. In Eleenalin his praise was a dar- 


ling topic; and in society she expected that it might be 
heard with nearly equal pleasure. 

‘Well, the painter, before his visit was concluded, 
became such a favourite, that, on the last day of his 
stay, he was introduced into the corrie of Brora, the 
loveliest recess! Fairies and genii hover around it! It 
is the very sanctuary of lovers! Norman never formed 
a pastoral wish, but there he laid the scene.” 

The evident embarrassment of Monimia induced Nor- 
man to interrupt the loquacity of Flora. 

“To prove that Iam not that churl of my treasures 
which you represent, you shall sing Captain Drummond 
my Highland lays, in Highland tongue, still more pre- 
cious and sacred than even my favouri:e scenery.” 

Flora complied, and sung Gaelic airs till the party 
were joined by Craig-gillian and Colonel Grant. 

While the general continued with his regiment, it was 
his practice to have a number of the younger officers at 
breakfast twice a-week. Norman and his pupils were 
always invited to these breakfasts; and the hour was 
improved to all present, by a rigid examination of their 
studies ani progress. By these means, the general deli- 
cately indicated the course of study he wished all his 
young officers to pursue; and few were so insensible as 
to feel no ambitious stirring, no wish to excel, when his 
alluring example, and powerful influence, made the ex- 
cellence to which he pointed, an object of pride, as well 
as of interest. 

In this regiment, professional struggles took a noble 
|direction ; for every private and every officer perceived 
ithat he was valued for personal qualities, and these not 
merely military, but social also; not the mere blazonry 
of valour, but the persevering discharge of a soldier’s 
duty, when there is no eye to behold, and no voice to 
cheer—no hope to excite, and no applause to reward. 
As the practice of goodness held the first place in his 
esteem, whom all were ambitious to please, the acquire- 
ment of that knowledge and those talents which best fit 
mankind for its intelligent and really useful exertion, 
obtained his secondary praise. 








| degree of confidence and esteem to which his character 
gave him the fairest title, and to which he never forfeit- 
‘ed his claim. His companions were, indeed, rather cap- 
never breathing an admiring syllable of what he most/tivated by the blended spirit and obligingness of his 
Drummond tried to carry Norman’s eye to | disposition, than by the more splendid and commanding 
/qualities of his mind : they loved him on the terms which 


| fellow. 








While this intercourse lasted, Norman obtained that 


his social and kindly nature approved ; and revered him 
for a purity in principle and conduct, which would have 
seemed either hypocritical or ridiculous in another, but 
which appeared sacred in Norman Macalbin. 

«“ Norman,” said Craig-gillian, “your friends have 
paid you the highest compliment men can pay to their 
For your single sake, they have adopted new 
maxims in judging conduct, and from all sweeping de- 
nunciations against the rigidly righteous, they except 
the evangelical purity of Macalbin. A man has small 
merit in daring to avow that he possesses those princi- 
ples which are opposed to gross iniquity ; but it requires 
much mental courage in a young soldier, to wear, with- 
out a mask, those old-fashioned virtues which are at va- 
riance with custom, lightly prized by modern morality, 
and punished and persecuted by a pernicious ridicule. 
This is one of the many cases in which it is easier to 
be, than to seem; and you have much merit in both.” 

While they were conversing, Hugh appeared with an 
important something in his face. “ Out with it, piper,” 
cried Craig-gillian, smiling at his meaning looks, where 
joy struggled with a decent desire to control the expres- 
sion of unbecoming exultation. 

«“ Oh, I am far from taking pride to myself—God for- 
bid! It is for no sake of mine I got this, but for those I 
came of; and for that I have good right to be proud— 
and proud I am.” 

“Tam sure if it is any thing good, you deserve it all, 
for your own sake, Hugh? What is it?” 

« And did you not hear? and did you not ask him to 
make me piper to the grenadier company !—but still 
your servant dear, to serve you night and day, and stand 
by you with hand and soord, while the life itself is in 
my body.” 

“Still, my uncle* Hugh,” replied Norman,—< but I 


* This epithet would, perhaps, be better translated 


am glad of this. The general has done you much }y. 
nour, and you may honestly take pride in it; for no my, 
ever received a favour of this kind at his hand who dij 
not deserve .it, or ever pined for a favour of any kind, 
which he did deserve, and General had the powe 
to bestow.” 

“God bless him !—Well, dear, I’ll now take ease jp 
my conscience to be with you; for it went to my own 
heart to see Ellis brushing your clothes and polishing 
your boots, and myself fur no use at all—never being 
used to it, and not liking the trouble of do—doing a 
things that must all be done over again to-morrow mor. 
ing—more shame for me.” 

Norman sought to appease the remorse of Hugh, thouch 
he was sincerely happy at an appointment which re. 
moved him from his present vocation, to one every way 
more suitable. The piper had no skill in the arts of q 
gentleman’s gentleman, and little veneration for their 
mysteries. Yet he was jealous of the superiority of 
Ellis, and dissatisfied with his own failures and want of 
desire to improve, and altogether more unhappy than be 
had till now confessed, even to himself. But now Hug) 
had reached the summit of his professional ambition: 
he was the first piper of what he esteemed the firs 
Highland regiment. There was but another step—Hugh 
thought of it more in sorrow than ambition. 

“We have now no chief—God forgive my repining, 
I am at any rate B ”s piper.” 

“Ah, Hugh, how naturally does high station heget 
high thoughts,” said Craig-gillian, smiling at him. «No 
sooner the general's piper than you have visions of Clan- 
Albin. But go up stairs, and tell Mrs. Monro your good 
news, you know it will be kindly welcome to her; and 
I see Norman wishes to write it all to Moome.” 

«“ Aye, do, dear, for you know she loves me in her 
heart. Is she not my own father’s sister ’—though she 
never tould me to my face for fear of spoiling me.” 

He went to find Flora, and Norman sat down in 
Craig-gillian’s parlour to write to Moome, Unah could, 
indeed, neither read his letters nor reply to them; but 
yet he wrote to her. The lady read these epistles ; but 
Moome, tenacious of her rights, still placed them in her 
needle-case, saying—*“ By your leave, lady.” And they 
were exhibited to all her visiters, few of whom were 
more learned than herself, though, with the courtesy of 
a court, they could enquire for her wandering friend; 
and, with the kindness of a cottage, sympathise in his 
misfortunes, or rejoice in his welfare. Norman loved to 
gratify the pride of her innocent affection, and to enable 
her to tell her admiring guests—“ J had this from the 
young Macalbin last week—the lady herself had none 
since.” 

“ My worthy friend,” said Norman, folding his letter, 
“every day extends the circle of my friends and yours, 
and every day convinces us that no new fricnds can 
supply the place of those who recall our earliest delights 
—those who filled all our hearts when we first began to 
feel that we had hearts to be filled.” 

Hugh had now communicated to Flora his unexpect- 
ed promotion. Since the arrival of Craig-gillian, he 
had had several long conferences with her; he had told 
her all his adventures in Ireland and on his journey— 
what people had said to him, and what he had replied, 
and intended to reply. Yet so tempered and restrained 
were Hugh’s narratives, that though they might have 
tired some persons, they could have offended no one. 
Nor did Hugh’s friends need to shrink from the forward- 
ness of his regard. Defefence to rank was the first prin- 
ciple—or, more properly, the first instinct of his nai«re. 
He was bred in a land where devotion to a high station 
permits men to descend from the stateliness of rank with- 
out endangering dignity. Hugh had ever thought of 
his young friends in a way more consonant to his own 
feudal notions than the place they filled in society. Now 
that they were entitled to his deference, it was proudly 
and lavishly rendered—not, certainly, the terror-blent 
respect which the vassal pays to his lord, but rather the 
graceful homage the lover yields to his mistress, who 








priating term than uncle or aunt; and that poverty of 
language is not much to be regretted, which obliges 
them to say “ brother of my mother,”—“ sister of my 
father,’—“son of mother’s brother.” This looks like 
making the most of the ties of blood, binding them to 





kinsman. Highlanders have a kindlier and more appro- 





our hearts as closely as possible. — 
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flatters because he is himself deceived by the enchaat- 
ments of love, and youth, and beauty—who is exalted 
by the very delusion which holds him in thraldom, and 
js submissive without being debased. 

Hugh had also many questions to put to Flora, con- 
cerning the state of the countries, and the domestic 
management of Eleenalin. Like persons not often from 
home, he was amazed that no mighty revolutions should 
have taken place within the month he had been absent. 
Yet so seemingly inconsistent are we, that when Hugh, 
after an absence of years, did revisit his country, and 
found many changes in cattle, and children, and dogs, 
end dress, and buildings—and that some persons had 
been born, and others buried—he experienced an unde- 
finable astonishment at the affairs of life going on with- 
out his presence or interference. This feeling is not 
altogether peculiar to Hugh. 

«So, the brood-goose would not hatch ?” cried Hugh, 
returning to his questions; “Och! bad luck to her for 
an ould unnatural rogue! if I were at home, I would 
give her one chase for it! And Moome made her com- 
plement of potato-starch, dear! Aye, this was always 
her time—and it served her caps the whole year round 
when I was in the countries. She gave myself a job at 
it, too, when I washed my hands—though I was awk- 
ward, And next came the pulling of the brambles for 
her jelly, when she would give me the scum to keep for 
the small childer. God bless her! But I am taking up 
your hand, Mrs. Major Hector, with my nonsense. How- 
ever, I'll not forget it to Archy mending our hen-roost 
ladder ; he was always a gentle boy.—So, good morning, 
darling.” 

Hugh retired, with more than one bow; and when 
Norman had read the letter to him, and taken his direc- 
tions about the brood-goose and compliments to the lad 
who had mended the hen-roost ladder, it was sealed, and 
given to Hugh to convey to the post-office. 

Flora had small merit in patiently listening to Hugh’s 
details, and in answering his enquiries. By her, the 
most trifling trait which brought the quiet picture of 
domestic life vividly to recollection, was far more prized 
than all the second-hand prattlement of fashion and 
high life, with which the provincial fine ladies at the 
lodge, and the military loungers at Colonel Grant’s, first 
stunned and then fatigued her vulgar ears and under- 
standing. 

Monimia had made every arrangement for her visit to 
the Craig-gillians, and the carriage was at the door, when 
Lady Glanville’s maid entered her chamber with a long 
complaint against the delighted companion of her jour- 
ney, little Mary Fitzconnal. The little girl, full of frolic 
and spirits, and possessing a quick perception of the 
ridiculous, had, on several occasions, very happily exhi- 
bited to Lady Glanville that affected imitation of her 
personal airs and graces which her waiting gentlewo- 
man retailed to the country gentry and inferior domes- 
tics. Her ladyship liked to lie at ease on her sofa, and 
to be amused without effort: her indolence made her 
dependent on her maid—she felt her thraldom, without 
being able to shake it off, and loved the sort of revenge 
afforded by Mary’s rouge, and false curls, and fine airs, 
and bad language. There was also that species of rival- 
ship between the lady and her damsel which is unhap- 
pily more common than quite consistent with dignity. 
Lady Glanville wore a costly shawl, and the maid exhi- 
hited on the following Sunday so exact an imitation, that 
the beautiful shawl was thrown aside in disgust. The 
damsel wore. paste ear-rings, which had so brilliant a 
candle-light effect, that Lady Glanville actually waxed 
wroth, netwithstanding her constitutional good-humour 
—quarreled with her diamonds and her maid—and might 
have slipped her neck from the domestic yoke, had not 
the latter prudently dropped her fine ear-rings, and kept 
her good place. 

Mary had penetration enough to know that these en- 
tertainments would not gain the same admiration from 
Monimia which they extorted from Lady Glanville, and 
her absence was generally the season chosen for exhibi- 
tions. What was Monimia’s surprise one day to find 
the little girl flaming with rouge, and glittering with 
pearl-powder, sailing in affected state through the draw- 
ing-room, in the imitation-shawl drapery ; while Lady 
Glanville, holding her sides with laughter, stimulated 
her efforts. : 

This was the last of Mary’s scenes, and, as her se- 


verest punishment, she was forced to beg pardon of the 
offended abigail; but the pardon pronounced came only 
from the lips. It was this damsel who now vehemently 
accused Mary of having endangered setting the house 
on fire, by carrying flaming paper up and down the 
nurssry, while et play with the young Donovans, the 
children of a neighbouring gentleman, who had paid 
her an early visit. Mary denied one part of the charge : 
she said she had not carried the paper up and down. 

“See, then, ma’am—see, Mrs. Montague, ma’am !” 
cried the damsel, snatching up a piece of twisted paper, 
which had evidently been burning, though it afforded no 
proof of having been carried to and fro, which Mary 
shrewdly remarked. 

“ Miss Alicia Donovan wished me to teach her to play 
at Le petit bon hemme vit encore,” said Mary: “I could 
not refuse ; but, indeed, indeed, I did not endanger the 
house. Oh, mamma, I am bad enough without that!” 

She sighed with the consciousness of some unac- 
knowledged fault, but sighed unheeded—for Monimia, 
who had carelessly untwisted the paper, and listlessly 
glanced over a few lines of what was saved from burn- 
ing, hastily started up, exclaiming, 

“ Where got you this paper? Mary, my dear child, 
tell me—oh, tell me instantly !” 

Mary glanced at the remnant of what had been part 
of a newspaper: her eyes were bowed down with the 
weight of guilt—her face and bosom were dyed with 
the deepest blushes—and sinking on her knees, she 
clasped her hands together, exclaiming, 

“ Punish me, mamma—oh, punish me as I deserve ; 
but forgive old Judith—she is not good, but she loves 
me—she loved my poor mother !” 

She took from her bosom a beautiful and highly-fin- 
ished miniature picture of a young lady, and laid it on 
Monimia’s knee. 


A suspicion of the most painful nature darted across} 
Had the child stolen this pic-} 


the mind of Monimia. 
ture? She caught the eye of the maid-servant, who bent 
eagerly forward with a fixed look of malignant triumph, 





the Fitzconnal family, who contrived to maintain a cor- 
respondence with the banished father of Mary, and who 
hoped to convey her abroad. The endangerment of her 
catholic faith was their principal motive for conduct so 
extraordinary. Judith, who had nursed the grandmother 
of Mary, and who would have given her life to save or 
serve any of her race, (though aged and infirm,) had 
traveled upwards of a hundred miles on foot to accom- 
plish this, to her so desirable, purpose. 

With Father Ullic, (for so was the priest named,) she 
had contrived to see the child at a cabin in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lodge. Mary instantly recognised the 
nurse and the priest, and embraced them with the im- 
passioned joy of her warm and lively disposition. She 
would immediately have Jed them to Monimia, but this, 
for obvious reasons, was declined ; and, after repeated 
entreaties, she promised to conceal the interview, and 
meet them again on the following day, with the catholic 
maid-servant, who had been induced to lead Mary to the 
cabin where they now met. 

She went a second time—it was on the evening of a 
great ball at Glanville-Lodge. She remained long with 
her friends; and Father Ullic became satisfied that her 
present situation was highly eligible. While Monimia 
resided in England, Mary had lived at a catholic board- 
ing-school. Now she attended prayers every Sunday 
morning by the orders of Monimia, and also received 
the religious instructions suited to her age from a priest 
who was tutor to the young Donovans, 

Father Ullic, therefore, contented himself with giving 
her pious counsel; but Judith stil tempted her to leave 
her present protectors. ‘This was a point on which 
Mary never wavered; though she owned that she would 
be most happy to see Connor’s children, and the wood 
of Connal. It appeared that the priest had at last for- 
bidden such discourse, and had written a long letter to 
Monimia, which he gave in charge to Mary. Monimia 
heard, with unavailing regret, that this paper had been 
| sacrificed by some of the little Donovans to “ Le petit 
|6on homme,” while Mary had for a moment left the 





awaiting the unfolding of the scene which was tostamp nursery to see if Mrs. Montague was yet risen, that she 


present disgrace and future suspicion on the character 
of her little enemy. 

Monimia had sufficient presence of mind to lead the 
young culprit to her own chamber; and having care- 
fully shut the door, she again began the examination. 
The little girl now melted into tears, knelt down, pre- 
pared to confess the whole truth, but still imploring par-| 
don for old Judith, “ who was not good, but who loved 
her.” 

“I will pardon every thing, if you will only recollect 
yourself, and tell me how you obtained this paper—that, 
in the first place.” 

“It was wrapped round the picture, mamma.” 

«“ And you took it from Lady Glanville’s cabinet ?— 
tell me the whole truth, my dear child.” 

“ Mamma!” cried the little girl, starting up, her small 
figure seeming to enlarge, while her cheeks burned with 
a deeper red, and her eye indignantly repelled the cruel | 
suspicion she understood: her eye dwelt for a moment 
on Monimia; her lip quivered, but pride held back the 
starting tear. Monimia could not look to her, so anxi- 
ously did she examine the half-consumed fragment: the 
language of her gestures was, therefore, unheeded—and 
Monimia again urged a confession. 

“ My own mother would not have thought me a 
Mary could not pronounce the infamous word. She 
burst into bitter tears, and tured away. Monimia, 
struck with an expression of misery and forlornness, as 
incompatible with her tender years as natural to her pre- 
sent condition, folded her to her bosom, and besought 
her forgiveness, and kissed away her tears. 

“Oh, mamma, my ever kind mamma! forgive me 
and old Judith! we want forgiveness !” 

Monimia at last learned that Judith was the grand- 
mother of Leary, and of the wife of that Connor whose 
hospitable cabin had so often proved a refuge to the 
crazed Fitzconnal and his orphan grandchild, when, as 
mendicants, they had wandered over that country, a 
great portion of which their ancestors hdd once called 
theirs. It appeared that this old woman, when informed 
of the fate of Mary, by the letters of her grandson, had 
adopted the resolution of stealing the child from the 
protestant family by which she had been adopted: her 
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might deliver the letter. So alarmed was she at the loss 
of the letter, and her own culpable concealments, that 
up to the moment of detection, she had been unable to 
reveal the truth. 

Such was the outline of Mary’s adventure. It was 
filled up with the devoted kindness of the priest and the 
nurse—glowing with the rich colouring of affection, 
which misfortune quickened—of gratitude, which misery 
rendered more zealous and respectful. 

«“ These Fitzconnals must have deserved attachment,” 
thought Monimia; but small was the portion of thought 
she could spare from the half-burned paper. 

« And this paper, my love?” said she, for the third 
time. 

«“ Indeed, mamma, it was round the picture.” 

«“ And the picture, my love?” said Monimia, earnest- 
ly examining the features of a face even more remarka- 
ble for sweetness than beauty—though “ here is beauty,” 
was the half-suppressed exclamation of Monimia as she 
gazed on it. 

“Ts it of your mother, my love ?” 

“ Oh, no, indeed, mamma—’tis my papa’s sister-—my 
aunt Geraldine; Judith told me yesterday—and often 
before I had been told, but I forgot, mamma—my poor 
aunt Geraldine!” Mary pressed her lips to the glass. 
«“ She was drowned, and never heard of more, among 
the Hebrides, mamma. Judith has an Irish name for 
the isles. It was long, long before I was born. My poor 
aunt was coming to Ireland from Portingale, Judith calls 
it—Portugal it is, mamma.” 

So volatile are youthful affections, that Mary laughed 
heartily at the mistake of Judith, till her mirth was sud- 
denly checked by observing the bloodless cheek and pale 
quivering lip of Monimia. 

“ Oh, mamma, you are ill! What shall I do?” She 
sprung to the bell. 

“Stay my love; get mea little water yourself.” Mary 
flew.—* Oh, if my surmise be just !”” exclaimed Moni- 
mia, while the blood crowded back to her cheek—*« if 
this blest paper unfold the mystery—if Norman—if this 
unhappy Geraldine—” 

“ Oh, here, mamma—oh, you are better !” cried Mary, 
returning. 





plan had been abetted by a priest, a devoted follower of 





Lady Glanville and two maid-servants, whom Mary 
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CLAN-ALBIN. 





had alarmed, entered the room. There is uneathiend in} 


the sudden accidents to which human nature is liable, 
all human beings must feel. Lady Glanville ad- 


Her anxious gaze preceded her| 


which 
vanced with alacrity. 
steps—the selfish, lans guid Lady Glanville. 

« That abominable ball! It has torn even your iron} 
nerves! Drops for Mts. Montague—my own drops, 
Sarah.” 

Monimia revived without the aid of her ladyship’s 
own drops. 

“ Mary has alarmed your ladyship needlessly.” 

« Oh, not needlessly ; but I am glad you are better. 
Your illness has done me good. I have been dying all 
the morning. Dear, what possible good can gentlemen 
obtain from being in parliament, to compensate for those 
vile popularity Irish balls. I would not unde rake an- 
other ball-night to have Charles prime minister.” 

The maid arrived with the drops. 
all such remedies ; but her ladyship insisted, 
maid remonstrated, and, as the easiest mode of getting 
rid of importunity, she swallowed them. But not so 
did she yield to the entreaties of Lady Glanville to delay 
her visit to the Craig-gillians. 

On her way, she met Norman and his pupils on horse- 
back, going to Glanville Lodge. She waved her hand 
as the carriage passed him, and Mary, his fervent friend 
and admirer, exclaimed, “ We are going to the Craig- 
gillians.” 

Happily for the impatience which Mary ’s spies ition 
, Norman found that Lord Glanville bad rode out, 
he reached town almost 


excited 
and turning his steed, 
as Monimia. 
Colonel Gir 
to the officers of his regiment 
and gentlemen, previous to the dé ‘parture of the new- 
married pair for Scotland; and on “this occasion the 
secret which, like many other secrets, was very well 
known, was to be revealed, and his daughter introduced 
as Mrs. When Norman, an invited guest, 
entered the house which Craig-gillian now inhabited, he 
found a large party assembled, and the colonel fretting 


as soul) 


inton this morning gavea public breakfast 
and a number of ladies 


Jrummond, 





at the 

Take the 
here, 
somewhere above stairs.” 

Craig-gillian and Flora, Monimia, Drummond, and 
his bride, were accordingly found in secret conference, 
some of them dressed, others in dishabille, but each ex- 
actly in the state he had been found when Monimia 


absence of his family. 
trouble to tell them how foolish we look 


entered the house. 

«“ T hope I don’t intrude, 
message. 

“How insufferable! 
when one’s whole soul is absent and occupied,” 
Drummond, running out; “TIL be back in a minute 
with Leary, if he is above ground. “ 

« As this is the most interested man, ladies, we had 
best tell him the whole truth at once,” said Craig-gillian : 
« sit down, Macalbin, and read this. We, your friends, 
imagine it may providentially—” 

But the faculties of Norman were already rivetted on 
the torn fragment. Craig-gillian saw that he was un- 
heeded, and the ladies retired unperceived. Norman 
raised his meaning eyes for an instant to the face of 
Monro, who bent over him; and again, in breathless 
haste and with increased agitation, fell to perusing the 
paper. This finished, he drew his breath with a long, 
deep sigh, laid it on his knee, snate ‘hed it up, and again 
looked enquiringly in the face of Craiz- gillian. 

“ My dear friend,” said Craig-gillian, “ we have every 
reason to believe that this paper must refer to your un- 
fortunate mother. We know, or at least guess, who 
that lady was. Hear me patiently. Mrs. Montague, 
with quickness and sagacity which seems more like in- 
spiration than human sagacity, has supplied, to my satis- 
faction, most of what is burned.” 

Craig-gillian then read the paper, with the additions 
of Monimia. Its import was as follows :—A lady, near 
the period of her confinement, had sailed in a vessel 
bound from Lisbon to Waterford, which, by the violence 
of the equinoctial gales, had been driven fron: its course, 
of uninhabited islands, 
or rather rocks, of the Hebrides. All the crew perished, 
with the exception of one man, whoin his companions 


” said Norman, delivering his 


to be tormented with people 
said 


and wrecked on a small cluster 


Monimia det sted | 
her skilful | 


” said he to Norman; “ you will find them in divan | 





n| they attempted to make their escape in the boat. They 

|had also left the lady to the fate from which it appeared 
|that she had been alinost miraculously preserved. The 
boat in which the crew took refuge, was swallowed up 
iby the impetuous surge; and the storm suddenly abat- 
ing, the wreck, some hours afterwards, had drifted gently 
to a smooth sandy beach, carrying forward this helpless 
woman and her unconscious companion. 

It appeared farther, that this brutal ruffian, on recov- 
ering his senses, after rifling her of some money and 
trinkets that were about her person, had left the island 
in a small boat attached to the wreck; and that she, 
whom the waves had spared, had again been given up 
to a more horrible death. Some years had elapsed be- 
fore this man, in the remorseless agonies which preceded 
a shameful death, revealed the truth,.which, by the hu- 
manity of a clergyman who attended him, was commu- 
nicated to the friends of the lady. <A diligent search 
had immediately been instituted, but no farther intelli- 
| gence had been gained. The inhabitants of the island 
;next to that on which she had been left could find no 
j trace of any female, dead oF alive, in the place described. 
} The paper cone luded with the pathetic appeal of a hus- 
! band, imploring, for the love of God and of man, any 
| inte tig gence of his wife, or her child, if she had lived to 
jbear a child; and promising to reward such information 

with the half of his fortune. It was impossible to ascer- 

tain the date of the newspaper, the place of its publica- 
tion, or, indeed, the date of any circumstance, except 
the time of the shipwreck, and that nearly corresponded 
with the birth of Norman. It was equally difficult to 
make out the names of the cities, and the individuals to 
| whom reference was given. Norman fancied he could 
read what had been Patis ; and Monimia positively af- 
firmed that she had read in the burnt fragment, now, 
| spite of her, mouldered into ashes, “Don Ignacio du 
Roc ha, Lisbon.” 

Such was the information gained by the paper—* And 
now, my dear friend, I must tell you the reason we have 
to believe that your mother, for this was your mother, 

was of the family of Fitzconnal.” Craig-gillian related 

|what Mary had told of her aunt Geraldine, and he 
| produced the picture. Norman gazed on it with feelings 
| thrilling, powerful, indescribable. In the confused, yet 
delightful emotions of the moment, it seemed to him as 
if in some former pure, and happy, and faintly remem- 
bered state of being, he had known and loved his mo- 
ther, “My mother! my mother!” was all he uttered, 
and laid his head on Craig-gillian’s shoulder. ‘This sup- 
pressed gush of natural tenderness was soon complicated 
with other feelings. He half raised his head; and, 
while a glow of pride and delicacy brightened his face, 
whispered to Craig-gillian, «I am a child of misfortune, 
but not—no, thank God !—not of shame.” 














gillian wished immediately to beg General to write | 
to Lisbon to the English ambassador, concerning Don | 
Ignacio du Rocha, ‘I'he capital was in some confusion ; 
but if information could be obtained, this was the best | 
channel. 
Leary, who, it was thought, must know who had been | 
the husband of Geraldine Titzconnal; and, lastly, Mo- | 
nimia was already writing to Lady Augusta, while Flora 
re-examined the piper on the circumstances attending 
the death of Norman’s mother, as if she expected to 
hear something new. 

Drummond now returned without finding Leary ; and, 
after a race of half an hour, recollected that he had him- | 
self given Paddy permission to go with his wife to a 
patron* the evening before, which was held in an adja- 
cent village. Having despatched a soldier for Leary, he 
at length listened to the angry messages of Colonel 
Grant, and joined the breakfast party with his bride. As 
the general was there, Craig-gillian also went, and Mo- | 
nimia followed. Flora, whose feelings had never learned ; 
to bend to ceremony, shut herself up with Norman, the 
piper, and Mary Fitzconnal, whom Norman now folded 


Another half hour was spent in conversation. Craig- | 


Meanwhile Drummond had gone in search of| 


all his associations and@*visionary hopes; and Hugh, 
who loved to set his feelings at ease, dismissed it as ofien 
ras it recurred, 

Drummond had obtained his uncle’s permission to de. 
lay his journey till next morning. As soon, therefore, 
as civility sanctioned his departure, he left his party; 
and finding that Leary was not yet arrived, proposed to 
Norman to go again in search of him. They went out 


together. “ Leary and I have lately had a small differ. 
ence,” said Norman. “Yet he is so good-hearted q 


creature, that if we give him any hint of our wish to 
ascertain or establish a particular fact, I know he will, in 
spite of himself, stretch the point any way that may suit 
our theory. Don’t you think, therefore, that it will be 
better to set him a talking, and hear what he says ?” 

“ Sift him in any way you please ; yet in so plain and 
simple a thing as a name, one might trust Paddy—but 
hark!” ‘hey stood behind a ruinous wall, and heard 
the voice of the man they wanted, pronouncing at in. 
tervals, ‘hades for a naggin of potsheen—Aarps for a 
mass fur Bourke. Hades has it, and I am plased any 
way.” 

« Aye, the potsheen against a mass at any time, 
Drummond, advancing. 

“Och, is it your honours!” said Leary, picking up 
the tenpenny he had been tossing up. Drummond en. 
quired why he was not at the patron; and Leary sail, 
“he had fallen in with some Connaught people, who 
had been taking the harvest in England, and an ould 
grandmother of his own.” «And where is she?” said 
Norman; “ where shall we find her ?”’ 

Leary’s face flushed. “Sure, the old Jezebel did not 
stale the child, after all? By the bridle, and if she did, 
I'll disown her this moment, my grandmother as she is.” 

Norman informed him that there was no child stolen. 
They merely wanted to learn as much as possible of the 
history of Miss Fitzconnal’s family and relations, and 
wished to apply to his grandmother as the person best 
informed in these particulars. As she had returned 
home, they now applied to him. Leary assured him he 
should have the whole truth he knew, “ not the less for 
turning him off from the young gentleman, and hiring 
Ellis.” 

« How is this ?” said Drummond. 

“ Did your honour not hear? how he gave Dora half 
a guinea every week I was wid ’em, for taaching the 
young lords the exercise—and forgive all the confounded 
lies I tould at your honour’s marriage, after fair warning. 
Rapp as I am, I'll do him justice, now the heat is off me. 
| Leary, says he, I cannot permit a liar to come near these 
young gentlemen—a yentleman must wash out with his 
lown blood, or the blood of another, the bare suspicion 
of so odious a vice. But, after all that, I must, in the 
|devil’s name, be talking and joking to make ’em laugh, 
and acting Brian Barue and the like, as I seen in the 
treater ; so I was packed off for my cleverness, and 
' Ellis, the Englishman, taken, who tells no lies, nor 
‘much truth neither, as he seldom says any thing good 
or bad.” 

Drummond would willingly have listened to any ex- 
cuse Leary could have offered for his improper practices ; 
and he even endeavoured to save him from the darkest 
part of the charge. 

“Och, no, I am a big. liar!” said Leary earnestly. 
“More shame for me. ‘It is unworthy of a brave man,’ 
said his honour to me. ‘It is the vice of a coward and 
a slave: conquer this disgraceful habit, which compels 
me to part with you.’ All nixt day Dora had poor life 
wid me; but plase God to keep me in the right mind, I 
come under vows to give my own tong- gue a great bite 
every time the devil tries to get the better of me ; and—” 

« Don’t lay your faults at the devil's door, héwvover,” 
interrupted Drummond, laughing. “ And big liar as you 
are, give us a true account of Miss Fitzconnal’s family, 
or I’ll save you the trouble of giving your tongue a great 
bite, by cutting a nice slice from the tip of it.” 

Norman, impatient for information, again led to the 


” said 
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in his arms, whispering to himself in Gaelic, “ daughter 
of my mother’s brother.” 

Hugh hardly knew whether or not to rejoice at the | 
late diseovery, for there was no hint, no mention of) 
Clan-albin, “Should he not be a Macalbin after all !’ | 
thought Hugh. ‘This was a supposition which disturbed | 





had abandoned, as he was sunk in intoxication when 








* A dance on a saint’s day. 





subject so interesting. He was aware that Leary, who 
j talked with so much ease of his own degrading failings, 
was extremely nervous on one topic, namely the Trish 
‘rebellion, The Bourkes and Fitzeonnals had been deep- 
‘ly implicated in this affair in all its disastrous periods ; 

jand Leary, when talking of them, which he now did 
with freedom and pleasure,employed the most ingenious 
circumlocution to avoid the words rebel and rebellion ; 










































































